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MARRIAGE, INVENTION OF THE DEVIL? 
EDITOR: 

If Hilda Graef and THE CATHOLIC WORLD are 
striving to be Belloc-like in arousing controversy, 
both will certainly succeed: she by her unlearned 
assumptions and gross generalizings, and it by its 
recognition and printing of such an unscholarly 
article, “Marriage and Our Catholic Novelists” 
(June, 1959). 

Mauriac and Greene do not give the impression 

iat marriage “is an invention of the devil’; some 
of their characters might, but certainly not they. 
To say that these novelists “make” their characters 
say and do anything is to deny that these characters 
have free will and the right, by their creator’s con- 

nt, to map their own course. 

Commenting upon the postscript to Galigai, Graef 
interprets “that hatred between the sexes” to mean 
marriage. By what authority, I ask? This reading 
between the lines is biased, unintellectual, and cer- 
tainly unfounded. Graef would have this be a most 
lamning statement for Mauriac. 

Again, commenting on The Heart of the Matter 
and The End of the Affair, Graef writes “In both 
novels marriage is depicted no longer as disgusting 
but simply as intolerably dull and wearisome.” The 
answer here is, yes, for the characters here involved, 
but not necessarily for Greene. 

The point to be made is an important one. As 
readers we must distinguish between the novelist 
and the novelist’s characters. It is possible for a 
novelist to be not in agreement with what his char- 
acters might think and do, though he permit them 
sundry evils. When man sins, and often gravely, 
his Creator is certainly not to be held accountable. 

Sut rather, the main point lies in whether or not 
the novelist treats sins as sin, an offense against a 
loving God. And to be sure Mauriac and Greene do. 
The bitter, disgusting, unenviable lives of their char- 
acters find their roots in sin. It is because she 
has sinned that Sarah can moan “I want ordinary 
corrupt human love.” 

If “Marriage and Our Catholic Novelists” were a 
plea to novelists to paint the joys and blessings of 
marriage that the reader might face a change of 





pace, then there would be no argument. To be 
sure author Graef has a prerogative to state 
her likes and dislikes, to comment upon what 
is being done and what she would like to see 
being done; but, unfortunately, this she has 
not done. 

I certainly agree that Churchill’s tribute to 
his wife is a fine and noble thing and a real 
boost for marriage, but this, however impor- 
tant, is only one phase of marriage in real 
life. Mauriac and Greene picture another 
phase—a sordid phase—which they portray 
leads only to destruction. 

One last word. Graef concludes her ar- 
ticle with the thought that examples like 
Churchill’s “show that the divine purpose of 
marriage is realized far more often than the 
novelists would make us believe.” They are 
not trying to make us believe anything. They 
are but revealing a vision of a phase of life, 
and to assign any purpose other than that is 
to view art solely didactically. 

Conrad G. Vachon 
Detroit, Mich 

Ed.: Let me express my view of Greene's 
work in the form of a quote from editorial 
comment in The Month 1956): 

at enlightened opinion is unanimous ahout 
e sanctity and morality to such an extent 


that the Ten Commandments become largely 
irrelevant, then the 
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AT THE VERY PINNACLE 
EDITOR: 

What spring fever caused the writer of your 
article “Belloc: Tiger on the Doorstep” (June, 
1959) to praise highly H.B.’s recently pub- 
lished Letters and grievously to disparage the 
man and nearly all his formal writings? “His 
fame, if ever he has any”’—to quote your au- 
thor—will find small support in these 
opinions which put him at the very pinnacle 
of English and extol him in a dozen 
categories. 

Monsigno1 “The perfection 
of his verse range, is some- 
thing that can be matched; his poem in praise 
of wine is an astonishing thing, with an abso- 
luteness about it that is rarely achieved, but 
you can say, this or that other might, in an 
inspired hour, have written it. His prose, 
clear and nervous and free from all appear- 
ance of effort, gives him a place in literature 
Johnson and Corbett; and will 
search before mentioning the others.” 

Again the Monsignor: “. I think 
when the history of history comes 
ten, Belloc will be vindicated.” 


e 
some 


letters 


Ronald Knox: 
within a limited 


beside need 


that 
to be writ- 


The Times—Literary Supplement (London) : 
“There was a sense in which Belloc suffered 
from his excellence in so many kinds of writ- 
ing. It never came easily to say of him, as of 
Mr. Walter de la Mare, that he was simply 
a poet; as of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, that he was 
simply an historian; as of Sir Max Beerbohm, 
that he was primarily an essayist; as of Pro- 
fessor Tawney, that he was a political phi- 
losopher. Yet he was all, and more than all, 
of these.” 

And further along in the same article: “His 
historical conclusions were often challenged, 
and in quarters that commanded respect. But 
his use of the historical imagination was quite 
different from Strachey’s. He described, de- 
duced, embellished even—but he did not in- 
vent. ... This method is explained and justi- 
fied in the original preface to Robespierre; 
and it attests the authenticity of all those pas- 
sages where Belloc speaks with the confidence 
of any eyewitness.” 

The Servile State was written in 1912. 
Princeton’s Dean Christian Gauss wrote the 
preface to the first American edition in 1946. 
In Social Order for March, 1959, Professor 
Colin Clark, Oxford, commented in an article 
by Father Edward Duff, S.J.: “Yeu should 
certainly mention, if only to say that you dis- 
agree with it, The Servile State... .I regard 
it as the outstanding challenge to our civiliza- 
tion.” 
logan, S.J. 

y 


Edward J. | 
York, N. 


New 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE VS. 
EDITOR: 

While sympathetic to Mr. Kelley’s views 
“Why Choose a Catholic College?” (May, 
1959), the hard fact, unpalatable as it may be, 
is that most of the present-day Catholic lead- 
ers in government and industry were not edu- 
cated at Catholic universities. t 

Surely there must be some reason for this 
remarkable circumstance. What does M1 
Kelley attribute this fact to? If Senator Ken- 
nedy had attended a Catholic university, would 
he have made his courageous stand on Church 
and State? I don’t think so. It is for this 
reason that I do not entertain sending my chil- 
dren to Catholic universities unless of course 
they specifically request it, although I will 
send them to Catholic primary and secondary 
schools. 


IVY LEAGUE 


John J. Ryan 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ed.: If Senator Kennedy had attended a 
Catholic probably would 
have taken his stand on federal aid to paro 
chial schools. 


university, he not 
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The Second Stage of Secularism 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I, His rirsT encyclical, Ad Petri Cathedram, Pope John has reaflirmed 
his hope for the return of non-Catholies to the See of Peter. In January 
he announced the coming Ecumenical Council, extending a general invita- 
tion to separated Christians to return to Catholic unity. In the encyeli- 
cal, released on July 2nd, he again invited them “not to the home of a 
stranger, but to your own, to the Father’s house which belongs to us all.” 

The Holy Father’s concern for our separated brethren serves to re- 
mind us that here in the United States, our convert-work is going along 
at a snail’s pace, Catholic churches and schools are sprouting up all over 
the American landscape, anti-Catholic bigotry is passing, but we are not 
attracting converts. 

Robert D. Cross has just published in the Summer issue of the Yale 
Review a very interesting, and in many respects encouraging, article on 
the history of the American public’s attitudes toward Catholicism. In 
“The Changing Image of Catholicism in America” he shows how objec- 
tions to the Catholic Church, two centuries ago, were theological and 
ecclesiastical. Romanism was considered an affront to God Himself, the 
Scarlet Woman reprobated in the Bible, and the good Protestant’s duty 
was to guard the precious treasure of true religion against the idolatry 
and superstitions of popery. 

A century later, the anti-Catholic rhetoric reminded but it was directed 
against the Catholic immigrants for their lack of economic initiative and 
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their “allegiance to a foreign po- 
tentate.”. Today all that has 
changed. Protestants accept Cath- 
olicism as a genuine form of Chris- 
tianity but look askance (along 
with secularists) at “Catholic 
power,” i.e., Catholic attempts to 
impose natural law concepts of di- 
vorce, birth control and censorship 
upon civil legislation. Yet even here 
there is a lessening disapproval of 
this Catholic effort to secure moral 
goals by political action because 
there is a growing sentiment in 
America in favor of Church-State 
co-operation. Cross sums up the 
situation: “Catholicism has at last 
become a part of American culture.” 

It is an encouraging picture that 
Dr. Cross presents and yet his con- 
clusion is disturbing. We have be- 
come a part of American culture 
but is that our goal as Catholics? 
In the course of his article he says 
that “recent surveys indicate that 
the battle to convert America to a 
single faith is a draw. . uae 
good to know that the Catholics of 
America are becoming American- 
ized but it is disheartening to know 
that we are not Catholicizing Amer- 
ica. As members of Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body, our main goal is to bring 
all men and women of all cultures 
to the fellowship of Christ, our 
brother. Why are we falling short 
of the goal? 


as HIS RECENT American Catholic 


Crossroads (Macmillan, 1959) Fa- 
ther Walter J. Ong, S.J. asserts that 
American Catholics are failing to 
engage in fruitful dialogue with the 
American public. What prevents 
their communication from being 
successful is that they are not 
speaking in the thought patterns of 
the time. “We have found that man 
in any given culture at any period 
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of time knows in terms of a com- 
plex of concepts which belong to 
that particular culture and time.” 
It is the Church’s duty, if she is to 
accomplish her mission, to reflect 
on the meaning of the Word in the 
universe, the real physical universe 
with whose being and manifesta- 
tions the various sciences are con- 
cerned. Then she is to communi- 
cate the fruits of her thinking to 
the world about her, especially to 
her intellectual milieu. 

Father Ong feels very strongly 
that the Church must enter into 
research in order to bring the world 
to Christ. The Church is not a 
museum but is a living teacher to 
bring the message of the Incarna- 
tion to the contemporary world. 
To do so, she must talk the lan- 
guage of today, the terminology of 
the modern sciences. Today when 
knowledge is expanding at such a 
rapid rate, she must be present at 
the frontiers of knowledge for the 
very good reason, as Father Ong 
points out, “that it is precisely 
knowledge at its sources, new 
knowledge, which is most affecting 
the most alert human minds.” 


H: does not argue for Catholic 
scholars who will infiltrate scholar- 
ship as a fifth-column for the 
Church. The Catholic  scholar’s 
main concern is knowledge of the 
sciences. Some religious scholars 
in the past have exploited (and 
prostituted) science in the name of 
the apostolate and have given scan- 
dal by their distortion of truth for 
apologetic purposes. Nor is_ the 
Catholic scholar’s vocation an apos- 
tolate of fortuitous contacts, a par- 
ticipation in research simply to con- 
vert his fellow-workers. Rather he 
is a witness to Christ by his pres- 
ence, not by his preaching. 
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This does not mean Catholic 
scholars should not engage in reli- 
gious discussions outside the class- 
room or laboratory. Such extracur- 
ricular activities can be fruitful. 
James R. Brown in an article in 
Social Order (Sept., 1957) urged 
Catholic scientists and the- 
ologians to engage in discussions 
of concrete problems such as segre- 
gation, housing, federal aid to edu- 
cation. The educated non-Catholic 
is very much interested in discov- 
ering how religion can be applied to 
contemporary problems. 
Christopher Dawson has said 
that the great obstacle to the con- 
version of the modern world is the 
belief that religion has no intel- 
lectual significance, and he insists 
that the challenge of secularism 
must be met on the cultural level 
in the sphere of higher education. 
(Cf. “The Challenge of Secularism” 
in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD Feb. 1956). 
Christianity is no longer an under- 
ground movement as it was in the 
days of the catacombs. Since we 
cannot withdraw from this secu- 
larized world, we should confront 
it not in the mass media but at its 
source in the field of higher edu- 
cation. Dawson does not view the 
task of communication as too diffi- 


social 


cult because, as he says, people are 


becoming more aware that some- 
thing is lacking in their culture. All 
this proves the importance of the 
work being done by Newman Clubs 
at secular universities. 

What Dawson says is very true. 
But he also points out that Cath- 
olicism cannot be regarded as an 
esoteric religion for the learned. To 
say that the intellectual factor is 
more important than ever before in 
religion is by no means to say that 
we can dispense with apostles on 
the lower levels. For the Church 
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is not a static storehouse of learning 
but an army on the march and the 
infantrymen must keep in touch 
with headquarters. In his encycli- 
cal, Pope John referred to “the 
ranks of a peaceful militia called 
Catholic Action.” 

Information centers, inquiry 
classes, correspondence courses - 
all these instruction agencies must 
continue to operate. The priest must 
continue to instruct, as a general 
rule. But we have to remember 
that to the ordinary non-Catholic, 
the priest seems remote, and he is 
necessarily remote by the very na- 
ture of his vocation. As the Holy 
Father notes in his encyclical, rot 
all paths are open to the priest. It 
is the layman who must find the in- 
quirer and direct him to the priest. 
But to stimulate an interest on the 
part of the non-Catholic, the lay- 
man must be well-informed. He 
should be in touch through his 
reading, and through the priest, 
with the research of the Catholic 
scholar. I realize that good exam- 
ple is often a more potent argument 
than any reasoning and yet the lay 
apostle would have to be rather con- 
ceited to think he could attract 
souls by his good example. The 
Holy Ghost may use him for his 
virtue but he himself should strive 
to know the answers to questions 
that disturb men’s minds today. 
They are not interested in Pope 
Joan or in the Donation of Con- 
stantine but they do have questions 
about atomic war, psychiatry, seg- 
regation and censorship. 

These lay apostles are needed to 
filter down to the secularized 
masses the thinking of the Chris- 
tian scholars. Karl Heim, in an es- 
say in Religion and Culture (Har- 
per, 1959), says that in America 
the secularism of the technological 
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age is now in its second stage of 
development. In the first stage, as 
in Asia of the present moment, man 
believes he can become lord of all 
things through his inventions and 
so he feels no need of God. In the 
second stage, he finds he is becom- 
ing enslaved and empty and he be- 
gins to ask questions about God, 
being disillusioned with the gods 
he has manufactured. 

To this disillusioned man, says 
Heim, the Gospel message must be 
addressed but it must be presented 
in terms he can understand. Christ's 
message works through its own 
power when addressed to primitive 
peoples but addressed to a highly 
sophisticated secularism well-in- 
formed on natural science, the mes- 
sage must be as well-informed and 
comprehensive as the secular 
knowledge. Christ adapted His 
message to the limited views of His 
contemporaries. Today, His apos- 
tles must present a social ethics that 
brings out the fullness of His mes- 
sage in terms of the complex prob- 
lems of a technological world. We 
must speak the language of today. 


The Language of 


Justice Holmes 


Re-nesvine the Holmes-Laski Let- 
ters recently, I was particularly in- 


terested in Holmes’ flippant re- 
marks about religion in general and 
his barbed comments on Catholi- 
cism. He was surprised, for in- 
stance, when Beveridge seemed to 
be bothered about a future life and 
asked him his opinion. .Holmes 
said he saw no reason for thinking 
of himself as “a little God over 
against the universe instead of a 
cosmic ganglion.” And in one of his 
letters to Laski he wrote: “No one 
can read Catholic books and still 
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believe in God—the thing is too ut- 
terly puerile to fit a big world like 
this.” 

It was 
Laski 


unfortunate that Harold 
should have had such a 
strong influence upon him for Laski 
was an agnostic, perhaps an atheist, 
who only served to confirm Holmes 
in his anti-religious views. Laski 
was enraptured with French 18th 
century wrilers like Voltaire who 
had “a bitter hostility to organized 
religion” and he liked Hardy be- 
cause “he does make God come oll 
second-best and that is a real joy.” 
Laski’s hope was that some day he 
would get to write a Gospel for 
Atheists, 

As I read the correspondence be- 
tween these two great minds, I felt 
what a pity it was that they, and 
Holmes in particular, had not 
known Catholics who could speak 
to them about God and religion in 
terms they could understand. For 
the fact is that Holmes had a rather 
sad ignorance of things Catholic. 
In one of his letters to Laski, he 
refers to a child’s catechism “that 
talked about Hell just as did the 
preacher in Joyce’s Portrait of an 
Artist.” This booklet according to 
Holmes, taught that actions done 
out of a fear of punishment or with 
hope of reward but not done simply 
for Christ — were bad actions. 
Which is something the Church has 
never taught and undoubtedly 
Holmes’ misunderstanding of the 
catechism came from _ prejudice 
learned from educators whose per- 
spective on things of the spirit was 
sadly limited. 

None of Holmes’ associates 
could speak his language as Laski 
spoke it. Had Holmes heard reli- 
gion presented in terms he could 
understand he might well have be- 
come a convinced believer. 





Research has modified many of Darwin’s original ideas 


but time cannot rob him of the honor 


of inaugurating a concept 


which has taken possession of modern science. 


arwin Up To Date 


by J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. 


Ox, HUNDRED YEARS ago, there had 
been faint rumblings and stirrings 
which dimly heralded a theory of 
evolution. de- 
scribed in the best book yet to ap- 
pear during the centenary Darwin's 
Century by L. C. Eiseley, (Double- 
day, 1958). Yet in the wider per- 
spective of effect on general thought, 
Darwin inaugurated the concept of 
evolution. He did 
was the first to offer a specific theory 
concerning the mechanics of evolu- 
tion, and because he offered to the 
world an example of the new science 


These have been 


this because he 


based on persistent and drudging 
collecting and collating of facts. 

In the interest of modern biology 
and in the evaluation of Darwin 
and his influence, we must distin- 
guish between Darwin's particular 
theory (Darwinism) and the theory 
He set olf 
an explosion, the reverberations of 
which are still with us inasmuch as 
evolution is an accepted factor in 
modern thought. But his particular 
theory, though extremely useful in 
setting off the explosion, was not 
the same as the theory of evolution 
nor has it survived unaltered. 


of evolution as a whole. 


In his theory, Darwin noted as 
two primary facts of nature: (1) 
the fact of variation in any biologi- 
cal population, and (2) the struggle 
for existence among the numerous 
members of a given population or 
species, Influenced by his reading 
of Malthus, he saw this struggle as 
involved with problems of food and 
enemies. Take a large school of fish, 
for instance. Their first problem is 
to find enough food to eat. As the 
school grows larger, there is rela- 
tively less food and those who find 
no food perish. The school is at- 
tacked by other fish that feed on 
the particular species of this school. 
Now let us suppose that some of the 
fish in the school are faster in swim- 
ming than the rest and so they es- 
cape being eaten by the predators. 
These survivors will procreate off- 
spring who in turn will inherit the 
ability to swim fast. After many 
generations of this sort of thing, 
you should have different species. 
Natural Selection would make all 
the difference because it would con- 
trol the direction of variations. Dar- 
win himself admitted that Spencer 
had thought up the better phrase, 
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“the survival of the fittest.””’ Natural 
Selection therefore is the control- 
ling influence. Any variation which 


meets with its approval, survives, 
otherwise, it disappears. 


Te LEARN WHAT the Darwinian the- 
ory really was, the reader has to go 
back to the first edition of The Ori- 
gin of Species. In subsequent edi- 
tions, Darwin took note of some 
serious difficulties which were 
raised and he brought in extraneous 
elements, largely because he lacked 
knowledge we now have. For ex- 
ample, his ignorance of genetics (a 
science to be developed in the twen- 
tieth century) led him to accept 
Lamarckian ideas. 

Lamarck taught the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics. Accord- 
ing to him, a giraffe for example 
grew a longer neck because he 
strove to eat higher and higher 
leaves off trees. His descendants 
had longer necks because of the 
strivings of their ancestor. It would 
take me far afield to describe 
all the reasons why we reject this 
sort of Lamarckianism today. 

Darwin amassed a large collec- 
tion of data on the results of animal 
breeding, and his reading as well as 
his own experience on the voyage 
of the Beagle gave him much in- 
formation on the geographical dis- 
tribution of living forms. A great 
deal of work had been done on com- 
parative anatomy and a consider- 
able amount of evidence from pale- 
ontology was available. Materials 
on the human species, however, 
were very inadequate. There were 
several mistaken notions about the 
relationships between modern man 
and some of the primitive men that 
inhabited exotic shores but these 
ideas were scientifically useless. 

There were speculations 


too 


also 
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Darwin’s prestige is based not on his par- 
ticular theory but on the fact that he set 
off an explosion whose reverberations are 
still with us: evolution is an accepted factor 
today in every science. Father J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J. is associate professor of an- 
thropology at Fordham. He received his 
Ph.D. in anthropology at Harvard and has 
engaged in paleolithic excavations in the 
Near East and in anthropological studies in 
many parts of the world. 





about what Hooton called “Man’s 
Poor Relations,” the apes and mon- 
keys, and their genetic relationship 
to man. It took many years before 
it became clear that any possible 
relationship had not been close for 
millions of years. This then, in 
brief, is the situation as it obtained 
in 1859. 


‘Tessas OUR knowledge has been en- 
hanced so radically as to change the 
picture of the mechanics of evolu- 
tion. The three main fields of de- 
velopment are genetics, population 
and geographical studies, and pale- 
ontology (especially human). 

It is a sad but dramatic fact that 
while Darwin was working on his 
book, an Augustinian abbot in what 
is now called Czecho-Slovakia was 
experimenting with peas and other 
plants in the monastery garden, de- 
riving from the experiments basic 
principles of genetics which would 
have saved Darwin and his immedi- 
ate many a_ biological 
gaffe, many a dead-end street. 

Abbot Gregor Mendel published 
the results of his experiments in 
the Proceedings of the Briinn Natu- 
ral History Society, in 1865. No- 
body of any scientific importance 
knew about these epoch-making 
discoveries till, in another dramatic 
incident in the history of science, 
Mendel’s principles were independ- 
ently rediscovered in 1900 by De- 


successors 
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Vries in Holland, Correns in Ger- 
many and Tschermak in Austria. 

Mendel and the _ re-discoverers 
showed that heredity is basically 
particulate, each characteristic be- 
ing transmitted from parent to off- 
spring independently of other char- 
acteristics. This was contrary to 
the old idea that it was a blending 
process. It remained for the mi- 
croscope to produce evidence that 
would pin down the physical nature 
and relationships of the particles. 

So much work has been done on 
the genes, characteristic determin- 
ants situated on rod-like bodies in 
the cells called chromosomes, that 
for many plants and animals they 
have been located and mapped. In- 
numerable genetical studies have 
charted the multitudinous ways of 
heredity. Considerable work has 
been done on human genetics, al- 
though this is a more difficult field 
to investigate, because one cannot 
control the breeding of humans as 
one can that of animals. At any 
rate, genetics has come to maturity, 
and recently, for the first time, 
geneticists and anthropologists and 
paleontologists can get together 
and understand each other. From 
this collaboration, profounder 
knowledge has come. 


W: NOTE HERE a basic principle 
of importance to evolution. Hered- 
ity, hitherto thought of almost ex- 
clusively as an agent of stability 
(“Like is born of like”), now ap- 
pears also as a principle of change. 


And this under two rubrics. The 
first we can call “Genetical Recom- 
binations.” This involves not only 
such things as hybridization, but 
also the mechanics of cell division. 
The chromosomes arrange them- 
selves in serried ranks during cell 
division and reproduce themselves 
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so that each daughter cell has the 
same equipment as the original 
mother cell. In the formation of the 
sex cells, the chromosomes are 
handed down to the daughter cells, 
half in one, half in the other. Thus 
sexual reproduction means that 
each sex donates half the number of 
chromosomes, forming once again 
a whole set of equipment. 

During the gyrations of the 
chromosomes, it sometimes hap- 
pens that part of one will break off 
and attach itself to another, whole 
chromosomes may take the wrong 
route, and sometimes a double or 
triple set may be sent on its way. 
Thus we have the possibility of 
something new being developed. 

The second and really creative 
possibility deriving from the gene- 
tical determinants of characteristics 
is “Mutations.” This again is some- 
thing of which Darwin knew noth- 
ing; it would have helped him and 
his critics very much. 


Moranons ARE usually defined as 
spontaneous changes in the chromo- 
somal apparatus. The word “spon- 
taneous” is, of course, an acknowl- 
edgement of our present ignorance 
of the causes of these changes. Mu- 
tations appear without warning, al- 
though we know that such influ- 
ences as X-rays can increase their 
number enormously. Most of these 
mutations are lethal or deleterious, 
but a small percentage are either 
useful or neutral. It is precisely 
these few that we need to give us 
the creative element in evolution; 
everybody admits that Natural Se- 
lection is a negative element. Of 
course, if Natural Selection be con- 
sidered as the total action of the en- 
vironment on the organism, it has 
its positive role, too. A _ radical 
change in the environment can 
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cause certain mutations to have a 
positive survival value which they 
may not have had previously. But 
in general, Natural Selection weeds 
out deleterious mutations, and per- 
mits the others to proceed. 

Our ignorance of the causation 
of mutations may well be on the 
verge of turning into substantive 
knowledge. I refer to the chemical 
studies of DNA (deoxynucleic acid) 
and accompanying proteins. The 
basic proteins of life, and therefore 
of genes, occur in regular combina- 
tions with DNA, which acts as a 
sort of template or pattern when 
the genes come to reproduce them- 
selves. We are learning more and 
more about the chemical structure 
of these huge and complicated pro- 
tein molecules and about their 
chemical activity. 

In the old days, biologists and 
paleontologists were quite satisfied 
with a description of a “type.” A 
single animal was discovered, de- 
scribed in detail, a name was given 
it, and the type was embalmed in 
the literature. We now think rather 
of a breeding population, with con- 
siderable range of variation, than 
of a type. 

An example of our point is what 
Julian Huxley, with commendable 
brevity, has called a “cline.” Thus, 
you take a genus of moths in Eng- 
land. If you were to describe a 
“type” specimen from southern 
England, and another “type” speci- 
men from northern England, you 
should judge the two as belonging 
to two different species. But, if you 
study specimens collected along the 
way from southern to northern 
England, you would realize that 
these specimens merge impercep- 
tibly, and that there is no sharp 
separation between the southern 
and the northern specimens. 
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It is true that, from one point of 
view, we have here only another 
example of the principle of varia- 
tion that Darwin not only knew, 
but upon which he based a principal 
part of his theory. But variation, 
for him, existed in large popula- 
tions. Breeding populations have 
been subjected to many studies, 
not the least (by far) of which have 
been the mathematical studies of 
Sewall Wright. A very important 
result of his studies is our realiza- 
tion that mutations can be “fixed” 
only in smali populations. This is 
the opposite of Darwin’s concept 
of the struggle for existence in large 
populations. This important con- 
cept will appear again, in the con- 
cluding section of this article. 


Anoruza, AND extremely impor- 
tant, consequence of these mathe- 
matical studies, is what is known 
as “genetic drift.” The laws of mod- 
ern genetics are statistical. In order 
that they apply in a predictable 
manner, we need several thousands 
of parents and offspring. If such 
numbers be not available, then the 
results may be nudged to one side 
or the other. 

Let me illustrate this rather im- 
portant point. Let us suppose that 
we put a pair of Wistar Institute 
white rats on each of the Thousand 
Islands. These rats have been in- 
bred for thousands of generations 
so that they are genetically identi- 
cal. Let us further suppose that 
there is no action of Natural Selec- 
tion on these rats—they are living, 
so to speak, in a vacuum. Yet, after 
x generations, the rat populations 
of the various islands will be some- 
what different. Why? Because no 
rat parents will have litters of thou- 
sands, numbers necessary to round 
out Mendelian expectancies. Thus, 
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the litters will tend to deviate— 
toward bigger bodies, longer tails, 
or what-have-you. 

Our imaginary Thousand Islands 
experiment reminds us of the Gala- 
pagos Islands, visited by Darwin 
during the voyage of the Beagle. It 
took some time for him to realize 
that, although the environment was 
identical, the populations of the 
various islands were somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

Geographical studies tie in with 
what we said about genetic drift. 
And indeed, geographical isolation 
is one of the most potent environ- 
mental factors in the production 
of new forms. 

Comparative anatomy is the sci- 
ence which studies plants and ani- 
mals in rows, rows made of forms 
arranged from the less complicated 
to the more complicated. Finding 
that living forms resemble each 


other (much like the ancestral por- 
traits in the castle of an old Euro- 
pean family), comparative anat- 
omy gives us that probability that 
these similar forms are genetically 


related. However, the only real 
demonstrative proof of evolution is 
derived from paleontology. 

Paleontology studies forms which 
are dug up from various layers in 
the earth’s surface. These layers 
are either geological, in the ancient 
past, or filled with man’s remains 
and artifacts, in the more recent 
past. In any case, the first layer 
to be deposited is the oldest. 

Thus, as we study the materials 
from the sundry layers, we can de- 
cide which event happened first, or 
second, or later. This means that 
we can find out not merely what 
forms probably descended from 
what other forms, but what forms 
actually and historically succeeded 
other forms. 
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For those of us who are more 
interested in the evolution of man 
(and I presume that means the ma- 
jority of my readers), I should say 
that in 1859 there was only one hu- 
man fossil available, and this was 
largely ignored, because no one 
knew what to do with it. In the last 
twenty-five years, more human and 
pre-human fossils have been un- 
earthed than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. Great progress 
has also been made in the paleon- 
tology of other animals and plants. 
Much remains to be discovered, but 
the paleontological picture of today 
is vastly superior to that of Dar- 
win’s day. 


I. THE FOSSIL records, all really 
new groups appear with 
suddenness (“relative” 
logically so, the changes are meas- 
ured in thousands instead of mil- 
ions of years). This great change 
is usually associated with large- 
scale changes in the environment. 
It is also clear that these changes 
occur in small populations; in large 
ones, they would be lost in the 
crowd. It is interesting to the 
Catholic, incidentally, that geneti- 
cists and mathematicians speak of 
very small numbers in the breeding 
populations, and even of bottle- 
neck populations, perhaps consist- 
ing of a single pair. This is as close 
as science will ever come to Adam 
and Eve! 

One of the most dramatic events 
that ever occurred in the history of 
life on our planet, was the domi- 
nance of the large reptiles, the dino- 
saurs, in the last stage of the Meso- 
zoic, their disappearance, and the 
rise of the mammals in the Ceno- 
zoic. (The Cenozoic began some 
seventy million years ago.) The 
dinosaurs had seized upon and 


relative 


means geo- 
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dominated every one of 
call ecological niches 


successful in 


what we 
they were 
many homes, land, 
sea, fresh water and air. 

Some seventy million years ago, 
the dinosaurs became extinct, but 
the mammals are very much with 
us today. Within a relatively short 
time, the mammals had branched 
out into every possible way of life, 
and presented us with the fore-run- 
ners of every mammal of today. 

The new type (large or small in 
biological importance) — indulges, 
therefore, in what we call an “Adap- 
tive Radiation.” This means that 
the primitive and original stock 
tries out various environments, 
with different) opportunities and 
therefore different demands. They 
either adapt to their new environ- 
ments, or they perish. 

After this initial and explosive 
expansion, there comes a period of 
consolidation. 

It is actually in this period that 
“the struggle for existence” is most 
notable, in terms of evolution and 
further progress of a species. Com- 
petition is most keen between 
related formS which = are 
working over the same little portion 
of the environment. 

This period of consolidation 
leaves us with fewer species, but 
more individuals in the remaining 
species. This period also leaves us 
with greater stability; the great pe- 
riods of change are over. An equi- 
librium has been reached. Small 
changes occur because new races 
are always being formed; but ra- 
cial differences are the smallest bio- 
logical differences there are. 


closely 
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Tuen, IN addition to the great pri- 
mary adaptive radiations, we may 
have minor radiations, A popular 
period for this sort of thing was 
the Miocene, twenty million years 
ago. Hybridization between various 
forms can confuse the picture, espe- 
cially when the scientist is pre- 
sented with a fossil in the cross line. 
Convergence is a phenomenon 
which has caused some_ trouble. 
This means that two or more forms, 
deriving from very different ances- 
tries, may come to look very much 
alike, inasmuch as they are exploit- 
ing a similar 
though in 


environment, 
very far apart areas. 
Thus, the peceary and the tapir, 
separated by the largest 
ocean (the Pacific) and having no 
hereditary affinity, much 
alike that it takes an expert to tell 
them apart. 


even 


world’s 


are So 


These are only some of the com- 
plexities that make the work of the 
modern scientist difficult. There are 
still large gaps in our knowledge 
of the family trees of various groups 


of animals, and even large gaps be- 
tween such greatly different groups 


as the vertebrates and the inver- 
tebrates. As the great Pere Teilhard 
de Chardin, S. J., said, no one can 
deny the biologist the attempt to 
search out the history of life. LEvo- 
lution is the history of life. 

We you noticed, 
greatly modified many of Darwin's 
original ideas by subsequent re- 
search. However, Darwin’s monu- 
ment is not this particular theory 
but the fact that evolution as an 
overall theory has taken possession 


have, as have 


of modern thought in every science, 


. 





Does the American labor movement have a common 
philosophy today? How significant are the Codes of Ethical 
Practices? Why were they adopted? How 

successful have they been? This symposium tells .. . 


WHAT EIGHT LABO 


THE “FAST BUCK” IS AT THE HEART 





OF THE CORRUPTION PROBLEM 





By George Meany 
President, AFL-CIO 


Noted for his 
strong stands 
against Com- 
munism and 
racketeering, 
Meany became 
president of the 
AFL in 1952 
and president 
of the AFL- 
ClO im 1955. 
He has proved 

a strong leader. In spite of the depar- 
ture of the Teamsters, the AFL-CIO 
contains over three quarters of the or- 
ganized workers in the U. S. 


1 don’t know that I can give you 
uny new philosophy or any addi- 
tion to the philosophy that Gom- 
pers and those associated with him 
had when they set up our move- 
ment many years ago. 

Trade unions in America were 
set up to get for the worker a fair 
share of the wealth that he pro- 
duces. That is the union’s prime 
purpose today. If the enemies of 
labor had their way and the unions 
were destroyed, the American econ- 
omy could not run six months 


For years theor:sts have been say- 
ing that the American labor move- 
ment is too heterogeneous to agree 
on a common philosophy. The more 
conservative elements in labor have 
been called adherents of “pure and 
simplism,’’ the bread-and-butter 
pragmatism of Samuel Gompers. 


However, since the new merged 
AFL-CIO adopted its Codes of 
Ethical Practices, three unions, in- 
cluding the powerful and unruly 
Teamsters, have been disciplined 
by expulsion, and thus the house of 
labor has been divided by an es- 
sentially moral issue: the role of 
ethics in union affairs. 


Does this mean the mainstream 
of the American labor movement is 
acquiring a “public philosophy”? 
It seemed to us that it would be in- 
teresting, for the sake of history at 
least, to see if the leaders of the 


without some substitute for the 
unions being created. 
* * 

No group in our society has a 
monopoly on unethical practices. 
As a matter of fact, many of the 
corruption problems the trade 
union movement is coping with to- 
day are the direct result of trade 
union leaders aping the unsavory, 
unethical practices of the employ- 
ers, the corrupting influences of 
bribes and gifts, of special deals and 
inside tips. The entire “fast buck” 
philosophy of the business world 
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AFL-CIO themselves regarded 
their present commitments to the 
Codes of Ethical Practices as a 
significant departure from tradi- 
tion. 


Father Louis McKernan, C.S.P. 
undertook to interview some of the 
top officials in the AFL-CIO, in- 
cluding the five members of the 
Ethical Practices Committee. Of 
necessity, these had to be independ- 
ent interviews which took place 
in different cities during a period 
of several weeks. Moreover, the 
actual conversations proved to be 
so lengthy that it became necessary 
to omit the questions, and to only 
reproduce excerpts from the actual 
interviews. The result is an in- 
formal symposium on the current 
philosophy of the labor movement, 
three years after the publication 
of the first Code of Ethical Prac- 
tices. 


is at the very heart of the corrup- 
tion problem in the trade union 


movement. 
* * 


The AFL-CIO in its constitution 
invaded, to some extent at least, the 
autonomy of the affiliated unions. 
We said in effect in that constitu- 
tion that there are certain things 
you must do and other things you 
cannot do as a condition of mem- 
bership in the AFL-CIO. 

The things the McClellan Com- 
mittee exposed were, to a large ex- 
tent, things that we could not pos- 


sibly reach without the power of 
subpoena, I see absolutely nothing 
wrong in a Congressional commit- 
tee, honestly seeking to determine 
the extent of corruption, using that 
sort of power. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT IS CHANGING RIGHT NOW 


By Walter P. Reuther 
President, United Auto Workers 








The philosophy of the labor 
movement does change, it is in a 
period of change right now and, like 
any other human institution—par- 
ticularly voluntary associations of 
free men—it must change with out 
increasingly complex society in 
order to survive and in order to 
make its full contribution to the 
welfare of the nation and of the 
human family. 

The new concepts of labor and 
its place in and as a part of — ur 
society are more basic and rela- 
tively more important, however. 
than that phase which, unfortun- 
ately, gets a disproportionate 
amount of attention from the press 
radio, TV, the government and the 
general public. I speak here of the 
determined efforts by the labor 
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movement itself to cleanse its ranks 
of all 


racketeering. 


forms of corruption and 
This effort is a part 
of, a result of, the basic change in 
its philosophy, but it is only a part 
of it. 

The basie change is the realiza- 
tion by the responsible leadership 
of labor that in our rapidly chang- 
ing and more closely interrelated 
and interdependent economic and 
political society, labor cannot be an 
island unto itself. No single union 
nor the body of unions federated 
together in the AFL-CIO can afford 
to take the attitude that their only 
responsibility and purpose is to ad- 
the and 
well-being of their members alone. 


_ 


vance interests economic 
l egardless 


rest of the 


true as a 


of what happens to the 
society. Not only is this 
matter of and 
social responsibility; it is a hard, 


morality 


cold economic fact. 

Labor cannot advance and make 
progress at the expense of the rest 
of the community. It can advance 
and make progress only as it shares 
in the and the 
made by the whole community. 


In concrete 


advances progress 
this means 
that, first, in its collective bargain- 
ing, labor must take into consider- 
ation the effect its demands, if they 


terms, 


become contract realities, will have 
on the entire society. Nearly all of 
the bona fide labor movement 
izes this and 
The 

alarms raised by 
wage 


real- 
acts on this assump- 
lion. seemingly hysterical 
thal 


mean 


employers 
eranted, 
price increases and price increases 
mean inflation, are propa 
ganda. They are smokesercens hb 


demands, if 
false 


hind which such employers hyp 
critically conceal profiteering at the 
expense of both their workers and 


all other consumers. 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


Labor and management 
work together to 
bargaining 
struggle 


nomic 


must 
raise collective 
the level of a 
between competing 
pressure groups and must 
develop a higher level of co-opera- 
tion in ereating and sharing the 
growing abundance made possible 
by automation and the fruits of our 
developing technology. 

Above and beyond collective bar- 
gaining, labor 


above 


eco- 


must assume its 


Bargaining with General Motors in 
1945 Reuther proposed the theory that 
the corpora- 
tion's earnings 
would permit 
wage increases 
without price 
increases. He 
became presi- 
dent of the 
C.1.0. in 1952, 
and with the 
merger, a vice 
president of 
the AFL-CIO. A liberal, he is a con- 


troversial figure. 


rightful responsibility in the com- 
munity among the vanguard of for- 
ward - looking, 


forward - thinking 
men and women and organizations 
who press forward constantly for 
all measures that will bring to all 
people greater education opportuni- 
ties, more adequate health and re- 
creation facilities, access to better 
housing at lower cost, the means 
to fuller cultural and spiritual de- 
velopment. It must advocate and 
work vigorously for such legisla- 
tion as will guarantee civil rights 
and civil liberties, increase the min- 
imum wage, more adequately pro- 
vide for those persons who reach 
retirement age, provide higher and 
standardized compensation for 
those unemployed through no fault 
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of their own, and insure clean and 
honest government at every level. 
And above all we must seek, both 
leadership and membership, a 
greater degree of understanding of 
international affairs so that we may 
help guide our nation and all na- 
tions to the security of lasting 
peace. 

I share the belief that the posi- 
tion of labor leadership is now and 
always has been a position of public 
trust. 

Today, however, society right- 
fully imposes upon labor leaders an 
even greater degree of public re- 
sponsibility than ever before, not 
only to the immediate membership 
of their individual unions or to the 
labor movement as a whole but to 
all of the people. Just as no officer 
of a particular union can conduct 
himself and the affairs of his union 
without regard to the rest of the 
labor movement, neither can any 
labor leader conduct himself and 
his union responsibilities without 
regard to the effect of his actions on 
society as a whole. And conversely, 
the entire labor movement is obli- 
gated, to the fullest extent of its 
powers and abilities to see to it that 
this responsibility and obligation 
is observed by all labor leadership. 

This last is one of the results,and 
manifestations of labor’s changing 
philosophy. It is one of the most 
important, but the disproportionate 
amount of space and sensational 
treatment given to racketeering and 
corruption in unions by most com- 
munication mediums makes it nec- 
essary to emphasize here that it is 
not the only obligation. 

* * * 

Most certainly the Codes of Ethi- 
cal Practices have done good. While 
labor itself—I refer to the leader- 
ship of the AFL-CIO — does not 
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have all the power and authority 
needed to guard against and correct 
all cases and types of corruption 
and racketeering (and to my mind 
it should not have that full power 
because it can easily be perverted 
and misused), the codes have cor- 
rected some bad situations, they 
have prevented others from occur- 
ing by spelling out the responsibili- 
ties and obligations of union lead- 
ership and they have resulted in 
disciplinary action where voluntary 
compliance was not forthcoming. 

There are instances where labor 
is faced with unsolved ethical prob- 
lems. It would not be helpful to 
their solution for me to be specific 
in this interview. The important 
fact is that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the AFL-CIO leadership is 
determined upon compliance with 
the codes. In a few specific cases, 
questions arise as to the most ef- 
fective procedure but these cases 
are few in comparison to those 
where effective action has _ been 
taken, either by cleaning up situa- 
tions, preventing their occurrence, 
or by expulsion when efforts to win 
voluntary compliance failed. 

* * * 

The only unions not subject to 
the codes are those never affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO or those ex- 
pelled for refusal to comply. In 
the latter case, I firmly: believe the 
AFL-CIO has a responsibil ty to the 
membership of expelled unions and 
to the public to offer those imembers 
the opportunity to organize a new 
AFL-CIO union under clean, honest 
leadership. In most cases this has 
been done. The Bakers’ Union is 
an example. 

There is nothing the AFL-CIO, 
as such, can do about unions that 
never affiliated. But this is one of 
the reasons the AFL-CIO supports 
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constructive, corrective labor leg- 
islation that would make all unions 
and their leadership responsible to 
the people. It is unfortunate that 
in the last and the present Congress 
an alliance of two supposedly op- 
posing groups has blocked needed 
and effective democratic labor legis- 
lation . 

The AFL-CIO has supported and 
continues to support efforts to en- 
aci corrective legislation to deal 
with corruption in both labor and 
management, but we shall oppose 
efforts to exploit the wrongs of a 
few as a justification for passing 
repressive legislation. We must 
recognize, even though we do not 
condone and must fight against it, 
that corruption in both labor and 
management and in other phases of 
our society is the natural by-prod- 
uct of a culture which emphasizes 
material gain as the measurement 
of success. 


AS WE GROW OUR PROBLEMS GROW 
By David Dubinsky 


President, International Ladies 
Workers Union 





Garment 


I think that the philosophy of the 
labor movement is changing at an 


enormous speed. In the last two 
and a half decades organized labor 
has accepted the concept of social 
legislation; has added the idea of 
industrial unionism to the older 
craft form; has modified the no- 
tion of “autonomy” to discipline 
racketeer-ridden affiliates; has sup- 
ported corrective legislation govern- 
ing the conduct of union affairs; 
has spelled out ethical codes; has 
displayed a greater responsibility 
to the community and a sensitivity 
to international problems. 
* * * 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


Perhaps the most important sin- 
gle development in recent years was 
the statement by the Executive 
Committee of the AFL in 1953 that 


Long a foe of racketeering, Mr. Du- 
binsky urged that the AFL move against 
“paper locals” 
in 1952. In 1954 
he urged that 
labor itself de- 
vise appropri- 
ate legislation 
to protect 
union welfare 
funds, and in 
1955 he served 
on a special 
AFL committee 
which drew up a |2-point program for 
the administration of welfare funds. 


no affiliate of the AFL had any right 
to expect to remain an affiliate “on 
the grounds of organizational au- 
tonomy” if its conduct was such as 
to bring the entire movement into 
disrepute. That was the year the 
AFL expelled the I.L.A. and in- 
structed the UAW-AFL to withdraw 
the charter it had given to Johnnie 
Dio. Following the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO in 1955 the Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee was set up 
and six detailed codes of ethical 
conduct were spelled out for the 
unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
* *~ * 

In 1954 I suggested legislation 
to produce the publication of facts 
about welfare funds. In January, 
1958 I urged labor to support’ e 
proposal that governmental investi- 
gative machinery armed with the 
power of subpoena be set up to help 
unions wipe out racketeering and 
welfare fund abuses thus supple- 
menting and strengthening labor's 
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own drive to keep its ranks clean. 
One great obstacle to union reform 
has arisen: a business-minded, Re- 
publican administration has made 
such reform an outright political is- 
sue by seeking punitive as opposed 
to constructive legislation. 
* * * 

As we grow our problems grow. 
In the early days of our union, a 
man could be elected to almost any 
post if he could make a speech. An 
open mouth was often the open 
door to a union post. In many in- 
stances, men were elected to the 
position of financial secretary al- 
though they didn’t know the differ- 
ence between dues and debit. To- 
day, the problem of developing 
modern union leadership for a new 
age is one of the most important 
facing the American labor move- 
ment. 


PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE DIRECTED 
AT INDIVIDUALS 








By Joseph Curran 
President, National Maritime Union 

I think that the AFL-CIO Codes 
of Ethical Practices have done a lot 
of good. However, these principles 
are only as good as the principles 
of the men who drew them up. 
These principles are no good if the 
Codes are enforced in some cases 
and not in others—as when they 
were used against the Teamsters 
and the Bakers but not against the 
Carpenters and others. 

* * * 

I think that the Teamsters and 
the other expelled unions should be 
brought back. I do not believe in 
unity at the cost of ethics. I am a 
member of the Ethical Practices 
Committee, but I ‘ink that pun- 
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ishment for violating the Codes 
should be directed at individuals 
and not at organizations to which 
thousands of workers belong. 

* * * 

Unfortunately our “friends” in 
Congress are taking the administra- 
tion of the Codes out of our hands. 
There has not been a free trade 
union movement in the United 
States since Taft-Hartley. 

* * * 

Senators Eastland and McClellan 
have said a combine of transit 
unions would constitute a threat to 
our national security. This is ridic- 
ulous. In England the Transport 
and General Workers Union (just 
such a combine) is one of the most 
responsible unions and has not had 
a strike in several years. 

* * * 

When you set up laws under the 
name of “Bill of Rights” with vici- 
ous penalties against officials who 


Mr. Curran is currently engaged in a 
crusade against the system whereby 
American com- 
panies register 
vessels under 
foreign flags to 
avoid paying 
U. S. taxes and 
union wages. 

Last April he 
met in New 
York City with 
Captain Wil- 
liam Bradley of 
the I.L.A. and James R. Hoffa of the 
Teamsters and the heads of various mari- 
time and dockside unions to discuss 
"co-ordinated co-operation" in the 
transport field. 


may be judged to have violated 
these laws, you are helping only 
those who are out to “work” the 
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forms of democracy in order to 
block the will of the majority. It 
takes some effective leadership to 
keep democratic organizations ef- 
fective. And if your leadership is 
faced with heavy fines, jail sen- 
tences and loss of right to hold 
office just for trying to do its job, 
it is likely to be very hesitant about 
leading, thus leaving the way clear 
for any disruptive minority to get 
in its dirty work. 
* . * 

Democracy without responsibil- 
ity can ruin a union. This was how 
the Communists tied us up before. 
The same thing could happen again. 
Remember that the rank and file 
worker who has to pay the same 
dues no matter who is in power is 
apt to be indifferent to corruption 
or Communism if he himself is well- 
paid and well-treated. 

A so-called Bill of Rights for 
unions such as some lawmakers 
would set up would mean any in- 
dividual could sue any union officer 
he felt was “unreasonable” (what- 
ever that might mean). It would 
bring a return of dissension, fac- 
tions, and wide-open fighting. The 
workers want to know where these 
people who are now taking such an 
interest in union democracy were 
when labor needed friends. 

* * * 

The fact is that democracy is 
basic in American trade unionism. 
American workers cannot be push- 
ed around for long. They should 
make it their business to know 
what their union is doing and take 
a hand in running it. But it is a 
fact that—as in every organization 

most let their organizations be 
run without their active participa- 
tion as long as things are being 
run right. But when they are not 
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being run right, when the organiza- 
tions are being used for purposes 
which are contrary to the interests 
and beliefs of the majority of mem- 
bers, they are going to straighten 
their organizations out. It has hap- 
pened time and again without the 
help of any laws. 


THE ETHICS OF MANY PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE ARE DISGRACEFUL 








By William C. Doherty 


President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers 


Whether the philosophy of some 
labor leaders is changing or not is 
a moot question. 

Of course, to listen to the press 
and TV and radio you would think 
that unions were filled with gang- 
sters and hoodlums. I think that 
labor news is very poorly reported. 
For every crooked labor 
there is a crooked business 


leader 
leader. 


William C. 
Doherty is pres- 
ident of the old- 
est and largest 
union of gov- 
ernment em- 
ployees. It now 
represents al - 
most 100 per 
cent of the let- 
ter carriers in 
the Postal Serv- 
ice. 


How many dollars do you think 
business men spend each year in 
kickbacks, payoffs, and bribes? 

* * * 


We have the most democratic 
union in existence. Of course we 
have a great many 2-5 member lo- 
cals, but in proportion to our total 
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membership we have more dele- 
gates at our conventions than any 
union I know of. Our union is a 
voluntary union. We have no check- 
off, and our members take an oath 
not to strike. We depend on per- 
suasion and public support of our 
position. 

Let me tell you that the wages 
and working conditions of postal 
employees would be abominable if 
they were left to the wiles of bu- 
reaucratic government. The Presi- 
dent has consistently vetoed postal 
pay bills. The Bureau of the Budget 
is currently opposed to the John- 
ston Bill which seeks to extend the 
same kind of fringe benefits and 
hospitalization plans to federal 
workers as are now almost univer- 
sal in private employment. 

* * * 

I think ,it’s ridiculous to talk 
about unionizing police. That would 
be wrong. But teachers? Hospital 
employees? You talk about the 
ethics of labor leaders—the ethics 
of many of our professional people 
are disgraceful. 

* * * 

Sunday I attended a dinner for 
Tom Mboya, the labor leader from 
Kenya. Just today I showed some 
Latin-American 


labor people 
through 


our headquarters. The 
Africans and Latin-Americans may 
not listen to our State Department, 
but they respect the “success” of 
the American labor movement and 
they may listen to us. But what the 
American labor movement is doing 
for our country in the field of in- 
ternational affairs isn’t being writ- 
ten up in the papers. 

American labor is much more 
far-sighted than some British trade 
unions which still tend to back 
British colonial policies in Africa. 


A SUBSTANTIAL SEGMENT OF EMPLOY- 
ERS CONTINUES HOSTILE TO TRADE 
UNIONS 








By George M. Harrison 
President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


The basic philosophy and gen- 
eral objectives of the labor move- 
ment are not changing. However, 
its activities have been expanded to 
include a greater measure of social 
justice so that it can deal with those 


Mr. Harrison is one of the six U. S. 
delegates to the United Nations. He 
assisted in the 

drafting of the 

Railroad Retire- 

ment Act and 

the Social Se- 

curity Act. Dur- 

ing the War he 

served on the 

National De- 

fense Media- 


tion Board. 


fundamental human problems 
which the individual worker is un- 
able to solve alone. 

In this area, labor unions are 
placing more and more emphasis 
upon job security, relief from the 
impact of automation, old age se- 
curity, and disability, sickness, and 
unemployment benefits We feel 
these are of tremendous importance 
and that they are some of the rights 
which should accrue to workers un- 
der our economic and political sys- 
tems. 

* * * 

The AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 
Practices have brought about a gen- 
eral improvement in the financial 
practices of labor unions and they 
have corrected many abuses. How- 
ever, they have put organized labor 
in the paradoxical position (and 
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given it the difficult task) of setting 
up and maintaining a level of de- 
mocracy and morality which is not 
generally evident, nor accepted, by 
the rest of our society. 

Much can yet be done by political 
officials and law enforcement offi- 
cers about corruption in unions if 
they will enforce the laws they have 
on their books. These unions are 
beyond the reach of the AFL-CIO, 
but they are not beyond the reach 
of the law. 

* * * 

There continues to be a basic hos- 
tility by a substantial segment of 
employers against trade unions; 
even though they tolerate unions, 
the greater portion do not really 
want to deal with them. 


MUCH DEPENDS ON THE PERSONAL 
INTEGRITY OF MEN HEADING A UNION 








By Jacob S. Potofsky 
President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


I think that Ethical Practices 
Codes are usefulinstruments of self- 
discipline and would also be useful 
in other areas of life. There are 
many temptations and often the 
laws cannot cover them. 

Personalities are important. 
Much depends on the personal phi- 
losophy and integrity of the men 
at the head. This is true in any 
organization. It is true in govern- 
ment and corporations. 

* * * 

Can we enforce the Codes? As- 
suredly, yes. Do we have the power? 
Yes, moral persuasion and expul- 
sion, if necessary. When power has 
to be exercised there is the power of 
due process and expulsion. 

* * ~ 


Racketeers and gangsters have 
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no place in the labor movement, 
but in many cases the fault lies not 
with labor, but with law enforce- 
ment agencies. Racketeers should 
be dealt with by the police and other 
law-enforcement agencies. In 1931- 
32 the underworld tried to edge 
into our union. They made some 
initial progress. They did not suc- 
ceed because we enlisted the help of 
the Mayor and of the police. 

We need greater enforcement of 
laws and new laws, if necessary, 


Mr. Potofsky's union has its own in- 
surance company, subject to state and 
federal laws; 
two banks, one 
in New York, 
the other in 
Chicago; three 
co-operative 
housing proj- 
ects, and the 
a Hillman 


Foundation. 


against crooks and racketeers—but 


no restrictive legislation against 
legitimate and democratic union- 
ism. 

* * * 

Unions are basically democratic 
institutions. Democratic processes 
are written into our constitution 
and Ly-laws and faithfully ob- 
served. Where officers have been 
elected and re-elected for many 
years, it does not mean they are not 
democratic. 

Sidney Hillman remained in of- 
fice for 32 years. Our national of- 
ficers and our general executive 
board are nominated by the dele- 
gates to biennial conventions—who 
are themselves elected by the local 
membership — and then elected in 
a secret referendum vote of the en- 
tire membership. 
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Is the younger generation more 
materialistic? I don’t believe so. 
The older generation in the labor 
movement proved it was imbued 
with idealism and self-sacrifice. I 
know that the older men believed 
that each worker was his brother’s 
keeper. Security in a broad sense 
was labor’s major objective — se- 
curity against unemployment, sick- 
ness and old age. The horizons have 
broadened. The unions of today 
are concerned with social and po- 
litical problems of our times. 

The union which is doing its job 
is concerned about more things 
than bread and butter, higher 
wages, job security and use of the 
strike weapon. I think spiritual 
things are very important. Indi- 
vidual freedom is important. Com- 
munity responsibility is important. 
It is the Communist who is not con- 
cerned with individuals, and who 
works exclusively for material 
things only. The  merican labor 
movement is concerned with every- 
thing that concerns the country— 
education—peace, the general wel- 
fare. 


DEMOCRACY IS FIRMLY ROOTED 
IN LABOR UNION TRADITION 
By Al J. Hayes 


President, 
Machinists 








International Association of 


When it is said that “pragmat- 
ism” has been the philosophy of the 
American labor movement this may 


be misunderstood. I think that the 
term “pragmatism” is meant in this 
case to indicate the difference be- 
tween the American movement and 
European unionism which is ideo- 
logical, political and often revolu- 
tionary in character. 
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I believe firmly and sincerely that 
religion cannot be confined to ser- 
mons preached within the walls of 
the church. I believe also that the 
Church cannot assume a neutral at- 
titude in matters affecting the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural aspects 
of life. 


* *x * 


It is unfortunate that some cler- 
gymen judge labor on the basis of 
what they read in the papers. The 
kind of editorial attention and 
headlines that the press has devoted 
to labor corruption over the past 
two years has generated a cloud of 
unthinking prejudice against the 
entire labor movement—the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty—on the 
part of many people, especially 
those who have never had to earn 
their living in a factory or a mill 
or a mine, and who, therefore, have 
no firsthand knowledge on which to 
base judgment cf the union move- 
ment in America. 


* * * 


I am not opposed to legislative 
help if that help is honestly de- 


Mr. Hayes brought the Machinists 
back into the AFL in 1951 as one step 
toward the 
achievement of 
labor unity. In 
1953 he con- 
cluded an im- 
portant ‘'no- 
raiding'’ pact 
with the UAW- 

CIO. His own 

union has 

doubled in 

membership 

during the last ten years. Since the mer- 
ger, he has been serving as chairman of 
the Ethical Practices Committee of the 
AFL-CIO. 
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signed to minimize wrong-doing 

and if corruption in a few unions is 
not used to weaken and restrict the 
traditional rights of all trade union- 
ists. But I am opposed to legisla- 
tion which, instead of eliminating 
abuses, would cripple and severely 


weaken responsible unions. 


The labor movement was fighting 
corruption long before the merger. 
Many individual unions took effee- 
tive Communists, 
On the 
whole, principles of democracy and 
financial integrity 
firmly rooted in 


steps against 


racketeers, and others. 


have become 


the tradition of 
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American unions. It was 
against this background that the 
AFL and the CIO agreed, at the 
lime of the merger, to set up inter- 
that would make 
the new Federation as free of cor- 
ruption as possible. 

It was for this reason that a com- 
mittee on ethical practices was es- 
tablished, not only with authority 
to codify ethical standards, but to 
determine whether affiliated unions 
were in compliance with them. 
Thus far the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee has formally investigated 
national and_ international 
unions. Of these, three unions 


most 


nal safeguards 


nine 








THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


Excerpts from the AFL-CIO Constitution and Codes of Ethical Practices 


AFL-CIO CONSTITUTION 
Art. Vill, Sect. 7 


... The Executive Council, when requested 
to do so by the President or by any mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, shall have 
the power to conduct an investigation, 
directly or through an appropriate stand- 
ing or special committee appointed by the 
President, of any situation in which there 
is reason to believe that any afliliate is 
dominated, controlled or substantially 
influenced in the conduct of its affairs by 
any corrupt influence. ... Upon the com- 
pletion of such an investigation, inelud- 
ing a hearing if requested, the Executive 
Council shall have the authority to make 
recommendations or give directions to 
the affiliate involved and shall have the 
further authority, upon a two-thirds vote, 
to suspend any afliliate found guilty of a 
violation of this section. .. . 


Art. XIll, Sec. | (d): 


The Committee on Ethical Practices 
shall be vested with the duty and respon- 
sibility to assist the Executive Council in 
carrying out the constitutional determina- 
tion of the Federation to keep the Fed- 
eration free from any taint of corruption 
or Communism, in accordance with the 
provisions in this constitution. 


LOCAL UNION CHARTERS 
Ethical Practice Code | 


1. A charter should never be issued or 
permitted to continue in effect for a 
“paper local.” ... 


HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS 
Ethical Practice Code Il 


Complete records of the financial 
operation of all welfare funds and 
programs should be maintained in ac- 
cordance with the best accounting 
practice. ... 

All audit reports should be available 
to the membership of the union and 
the affected employees. 


RACKETEERS, CROOKS, COM- 
MUNISTS AND FASCISTS 


Ethical Practices Code Ill 


No person should hold or retain of- 
fice or appointed position in the AFL- 
C1O or any of its affiliated national or 
international unions or subordinate 
bodies thereof who has been convicted 
of any crime involving moral turpi- 
tude offensive to trade union moral- 
ity. 
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were expelled outright, three others 
were suspended, one was placed un- 
der direct AFL-CIO trusteeship, at 
its own request, and two cases are 
still pending. In addition, a number 
of officers of locals have been re- 
moved from office and others have 
either been required to return mon- 
ies which they had taken wrong- 
fully or are being sued for the re- 
turn of such monies. 

I think it is indisputable that 
these steps have already had a far- 
reaching impact on the labor move- 
ment as a whole. Their very exist- 
ence has undoubtedly deterred 
wrong-doing and corruption which 
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might otherwise have occurred. 
I venture to say that organized 
labor has gone farther than any 
other group in our nation to estab- 
lish (and police) standards of ethi- 
cal behavior on the part of its mem- 
bers. It is not an easy task to insist 
upon high standards of ethics and 
morality in a single segment of so- 
ciety, when society at large does not 
recognize such standards fully. 


PIC CREDITS: Meany, Hayes: N. Y. 
Times; Doherty, Harrison, Potofsky, 
Reuther: Chase Ltd.; Curran: Standard 
Flashlight; Dubinsky: Harry Ruben- 


stein. 








GUIDE THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


3. No person should hold or retain of- 
ice . . . who is commonly known to 
be a crook or racketeer preying on 
the labor movement and its good name 
for corrupt purposes, whether or not 
previously convicted for such nefari- 
ous activities. 


INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS INTER- 
ESTS OF UNION OFFICIALS 


Ethical Practices Code IV 


No responsible trade union official 
should accept “kickbacks,” under-the- 
table payments, gifts of other than 
nominal value, or any personal pay- 
ment of any kind other than regular 
pay the benefits for work performed 
as an employee from an employer or 
business enterprise with which his 
union bargains collectively. 


FINANCIAL PRACTICES AND PRO- 
PRIETARY ACTIVITIES OF UNIONS 


Ethical Practices Code V 


3. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with 
AFL-CIO should permit any of its 
funds to be loaned, invested, or other- 
wise dealt with in a manner which in- 
ures to the personal profit or advan- 
tage or afiy officer, representative or 
employee of the union. 


MINIMUM ACCOUNTING & 
FINANCIAL CONTROLS 


Supplemental Code 


K. At least annually, an audit of the ac- 
counts of each affiliate . . . should be 
made by independent certified public 
accountants. A summary of such audit 
approved by such independent cer- 
tified public accountants should be 
made available to the membership 
of the affiliate and the public. 


UNION DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 
Ethical Practices Code VI 


11. To ensure democratic, responsible, 
and honest administration of its lo- 
eals and other subordinate bodies, 
the AFL-CIO and affiliated national 
and international unions should have 
the power to institute disciplinary 
and corrective proceedings with re- 
spect to local unions and other sub- 
ordinate bodies, including the power 
to establish trusteeships where nec 
essary. Such powers should be ex- 
ercised sparingly and only in acecord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
union’s constitution, and autonomy 
should be restored promptly upon 
correction of the abuses requiring 
trusteeship. 





Mazimos 1V Saye, 
Patria 


Eastern Rites and 
Western Prejudice i ie om 


Tue LATIN clergy and educated laity have a better understanding of the 
Eastern rites than they did twenty years ago. We are familiar with the 
efforts of the popes and Roman Curia to safeguard the existence of these 
rites. However, Eastern-rite bishops and clergy still find it necessary to 
maintain a defensive attitude toward the Latin Church. They feel that 
the treatment of the Eastern churches within the Catholic Church still 
in some measure justifies the Orthodox in their fear that, if they were 


The independence enjoyed by Eastern-rite bishops 
may seem like an anachronism in a centralized Church 


but there are strong reasons for it. 


yh, 


h of 


Melkite 
Antioch 
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to accept the Pope’s authority, they 
too would lose their rights as apos- 
tolic Christian churches. 

There is a need for clear ideas 
on this very important matter. The 
coming Ecumenical Council is rous- 
ing widespread comment, espe- 
cially as the Council relates to the 
Orthodox churches, and it is even 
being suggested that Rome may 
soft-pedal her claims to infallibility 
and to direct and universal jurisdic- 
tion. This is absurd. The supreme 
authority of the Pope is a matter of 
principle for Catholics, and no one 
else has yet produced any rival 
theory backed both by Scripture and 
two thousand years of tradition, not 
to mention practical considerations 
of good government. 


0. THE OTHER hand, the patriarchs 
of the East and their churches also 
have their rights, granted by the 


Universal Church in ecumenical 
council, speaking with the author- 
ity given her by Christ. These rights, 
recognized by the popes themselves, 
are little understood in the West 
where Catholics have been stressing 
centralization and uniformity in re- 
action against Protestantism. 

Even now many Catholics accept 
with difficulty the existence of these 
Eastern rites in the Church and few 
really understand them. The com- 
mon idea is that the Latin rite re- 
presents normal Catholicism and 
that Eastern rites are the result of 
concessions to facilitate the reunion 
of certain Orthodox churches with 
Rome, and to encourage the others. 
In other words, the existence of 
Catholic-Eastern rites is deemed a 
matter of policy, and their origins 
are thought to lie outside of Cath- 
olicism. Hence the common mis- 
nomer “Uniate Catholics,” a ridicu- 
lous tautology when one considers 
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The popes have recognized the Eastern- 
rite churches as fully Catholic, apostolic 
churches. Not so with many Latin-rite Cath- 
olics who look on them as museum pieces. 
K, T. Mortimer urges Western Catholics to 
inform themselves on these rites, pointing 
to the fears of the Orthodox that if they 
accept the Pope’s authority, they too might 
be regarded as second-class Catholics. Mr. 
Mortimer transferred to the Greek rite and 
is living in Lebanon where he married a 
Greek Catholic Arab girl. They have one 
child. 





that, by our definition, all Catholics 
are united. Even Latins who are en- 
thusiastic about the Eastern rites 
too often treat them as museum 
pieces. 

Far worse, of course, was the at- 
titude of those missionaries who 
tried to undermine the authority of 
the Eastern Catholic bishops and to 
bring all Catholics into the Latin rite. 
They used every means to nullify or 
distort the papal decisions in favor 
of the Eastern rites, much as cer- 
tain missionaries attached to the no- 
tion of white superiority refused to 
apply the missionary encyclicals of 
Benedict XIV and Pius XI exhorting 
them to prepare native clergy cap- 
able of forming an episcopate and 
replacing the missionaries in the 
higher functions. 

This attitude is moribund, but 
still far, far from dead. It has been 
noticed by the Orthodox who are 
mostly convinced that the “Uniate” 
rites are a creation of the Vatican 
to lure the Orthodox churches into 
her clutches, to leave their bishops 
with only a shadow of their author- 
ity and finally to either annihilate 
the Eastern churches or at best leave 
them only some of their more color- 
ful oddities. Certainly the Ortho- 
dox must be discouraged when they 
hear Catholics speak of the Eastern 
rites as a barely tolerable anomaly 
within the Church. 
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To CORRECT their misconceptions 
about the Eastern churches, Latins 
must first realize that these 
churches are not the results of 
schism; they existed long before any 
of the present divisions took place, 
and would have gone on existing if 
the schisms had never been. 

Up to the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453, Catholics and Orthodox 
considered themselves as forming 
one Church, despite national quar- 
rels, and excommunications of high- 
placed individuals. Emperors and 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Pho- 
tius and Caerularius among them, 
often called for Roman legates to 
judge their causes, recognizing 
Rome as the supreme court. The 
Turkish conquest cut the ties be- 
tween the Eastern and Western 
churches, but right up to the early 
eighteenth century, Eastern patri- 
archs and bishops often sent a per- 
sonal submission to Rome, without 
however cutting themselves off from 
the hierarchy they belonged to or 
such a measure being demanded of 
them; the popes authorized Ortho- 
dox monks to beg alms for their con- 
vents, Orthodox bishops gave Jesu- 
its and Capuchins license to preach 
in their churches and sent some of 
their clergy to study in Rome. 


‘Teen VAGUE state of affairs ended 
in the eighteenth century, when Ro- 
man officialdom became more legal- 
listic and would not allow commun- 
ion with any bishops who had not 
formally submitted and when some 
Eastern bishops tried to attach their 
whole hierarchy firmly to Rome to 
put an end to Turkish exploitation 
and corruption of the Church. 

This led to a violent reaction on 
the part of many bishops. The 
churches and hierarchies split into 
two branches, one united to Rome 
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and the other dissident, for exam- 
ple, Greek Catholic and Greek Orth- 
odox, Armenian Catholic and Ar- 
menian dissident, Syrian Catholic 
and Syrian Monophysite. Excep- 
tion must be made of the Maronites, 
always solidly Catholic. (It is also 
interesting to note that Pope St. 
Pius X gave an authorization, not 
used, permitting Russian Orthodox 
priests who became Catholic to con- 
tinue in their functions in the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church.) 

The Catholics were now under ex- 
treme pressure because by Turkish 
law their civil chiefs were the Orth- 
odox patriarchs and bishops, who 
could call upon the police to enforce 
obedience, and even the death sen- 
tence was used. 

The Eastern-rite Catholics could 
have escaped endless hardship and 
frustration either by becoming dis- 
sident Orthodox or by becoming 
Latins and so being considered leg- 
ally as French subjects under the 
protection of their consuls. But they 
felt themselves more truly ortho- 
dox by their recognition of the au- 
thority given to Peter and his suc- 
cessors, more faithful witnesses to 
the Catholicity of the Church by 
their fidelity to their own Christian 
tradition. Their very Catholicism 
made them oppose those mission- 
aries who would have limited the 
Church to French and Italian La- 
tinity. 

It will be seen then that the East- 
ern rites are ancient Catholic rites, 
and it is no more exceptional for one 
Catholic to be a Chaldean or a Copt, 
than for another to be a Latin. Cer- 
tainly no Eastern-rite Catholic ever 
considers himself as being allowed 
to keep his rite by special privilege or 
concession. Maronites, Greeks, Syr- 
ians, Armenians, Chaldeans, Copts, 
all find their rite the normal expres- 
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sion of their Catholic Faith. These 
rites are as fully Catholic as the 
Latin, and the Church is universal 
and not limited to any rite for her 
authentic expression. 


Avoruna THING that Westerners 
need to understand is that a rite is 
not just a matter of liturgical usage. 
For the Orientals, a rite is less an 
abstract set of observances than a 
nation, a people, and as such a most 
essential part of the tradition of a 
rite is the prestige and authority 
of its chiefs, above all of their patri- 
archs and bishops, without which 
the rites would soon cease to exist. 
Orientals feel that this is not suffi- 
ciently understood even by those 
Westerners who appreciate their 
liturgy and spirituality. 

The degree of independence en- 
joyed by the Eastern hierarchies 
may seem if not actually danger- 
ous, at least an anachronism in the 
smooth-running centralization § of 
the Church, and Westerners have 
little sympathy for the pride and 
touchiness of Easterners concerning 
their rights. This is due to the fact 
that a Westerner can rarely under- 
stand either the history or the pres- 
ent-day role of the patriarchs and 
bishops in the East. 

The patriarchal sees were the 
first great capitals of Christianity, 
Antioch preceding even Rome itself 
by a few years. For a long time, 
these sees outshone Rome in the 
number and brilliance of their the- 
ologians and saints, viz. Athanas- 
ious, Chrysostom, Gregory, An- 
thony, Basil. . .. When they passed 
under Arab, and more especially 
Turkish rule, the patriarchs had a 
more sublime and heroic role than 
ever before. Under the early cal- 
iphs, their lot was all but enviable. 
But under the Abbassids and the 
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Ottoman Turks they had to stand 
between their people and the insane 
avarice, lust, cruelty and exploita- 
tion of the rulers. Even in the nine- 
teenth century, several Orthodox 
patriarchs of Constantinople were 
such as Christ spoke of, “The Good 
Shepherd who gives his life for his 
sheep.” 


‘Teoar THE influence of religion on 
daily life, the authority given the 
Church by the governments to 
judge marriage and_ inheritance 
cases all maintain the social and 
political distinctions between the 
various rites, so for these reasons 
bishops and patriarchs need all the 
authority and dignity they possess 
for the well-being of their flocks. 
(Often the rites are represented in 
the Chamber of Deputies and em- 
ployed in government service in 
proportion to their number, educa- 
tion and influence.) 

This is one of the reasons why 
Rome has taken into consideration 
the protest of the Greek Catholic 
Melkite hierarchy against the pro- 
vision of the new code of oriental 
canon law regarding the relative 
precedence of patriarchs, cardinals 
and apostolic delegates. Even now, 
Catholic patriarchs and Eastern- 
rite bishops are elected by their own 
synod and immediately consecrated 
and enthroned, Rome sending con- 
firmation later. There is also a pro- 
vision which allows the Catholic 
churches in newly independent 
Asian countries to maintain their 
national and patriotic character, 
and prevents Rome being held re- 
sponsible for any policy the hier- 
archy may feel itself obliged to 
follow. 


Now THE ORTHODOX patriarchs 
have made it clear that they at least 
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entertain the idea of taking part in 
the proposed Council, and that they 
will even give precedence to the 
Pope. But as has been explained 
above, it is not out of sheer vanity 
that they insist on their rights. A 
Lebanese Orthodox bishop said to 
some friends of mine that it would 
be a joy for him to be submitted 
to the Pope, but in conscience he 
could not submit to lesser officials 
of Rome who were often only 
priests, 

It is not to be supposed from these 
words that the officials of the Ro- 
man Curia are officious. But the 
persecutions, the small size of the 
various Catholic rites, and the prob- 
lems posed by massive emigration 
to the Americas, have all rendered 
the Catholic Eastern churches ab- 
normally dependent on direct Ro- 
man administration or intervention. 
This dependence can be disquieting, 
because a real understanding and 
sympathy for the East is at present 
limited to the popes themselves 
(this is said in all sincerity,) and to 
a very few specialists. But the fu- 
sion of the Catholic and Orthodox 
branches of the various rites would 
greatly strengthen them in every 
way, and the Eastern churches 
would no longer appear as somno- 
lent back waters of Christianity or 
as troublesome appendices of the 
Latin Church. 


Blower rR, Latin clergy and faith- 
ful must have at least some spirit 
of respect and sympathy for the 
East before the Orthodox dare take 
the risk of union with them, and a 
temporary union later broken off by 
mutual incomprehension would be 
a major and lasting disaster. All 
the past efforts at reunion including 
the Council of Florence (1439), and 
the first ready entente between mis- 
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sionaries and the old native Chris- 
tian Church in South India have 
failed wholly or in part because the 
mass of bishops, clergy and faithful 
on both sides were quite unprepared 
for them and clung to their old 
prejudices. 

Not many Catholics today would 
express themselves as did Cardinal 
Humber (the Legate who, exceeding 
his authority, excommunicated the 
Patriarch Caerularius) about a 
Greek theologian: “More stupid 
than a donkey, Nicetas is less a 
monk than an epicurean, his place 
is not in a monastery but in a circus 
or some bad hole an abomin- 
able cynic who does not even blush 
at his vomit... .” 

But are many Catholic clergy 
and laity very much nearer real 
comprehension today? Do not many 
view Oriental Catholics with some 
doubts about their authentic Cath- 
olicity, or have a patronizing atti- 
tude toward them? One book writ- 
ten about the Eastern churches by 
a specialist who says in his preface 
that his aim is to make them better 
known and loved, has caused wide 
offense among Catholics and Ortho- 
dox for its sly insults. The Greek 
Catholic hierarchy of Antioch has 
been fighting two hundred years to 
ensure that their rights as recog- 
nized by the popes should be recog- 
nized by others. (Those who have 
read the documentation in Jrénikon, 
the Eastern churches quarterly or 
Proche-Orient Chrétien about the 
Synod of February, 1958 will real- 
ize that there is still a need for them 
to fight for the rights of the patri- 
archs and the Eastern churches.) 


A PREPARATION in depth, then, is 
necessary not only to promote un- 
ion, but to ensure that the union 
will be permanent, a real Christian 
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union in charity without condescen- 
sion or patronage. The signatures 
of popes and patriarchs are not 
enough. A sympathetic attitude on 
the part of American Catholics to- 
ward the Orthodox would do a world 
of good. The richest section of the 
Catholic Church is bound in the 
long run to be influential, so the at- 
titude of American Catholics will be 
a fair measure of that of the Church 
as a whole. For the same reasons, 
the most influential bishops in the 
Orthodox Church are now the Amer- 
ican ones, as the part played by 
the remarkable Bishop Antony 
Bashir of New York City in the re- 
cent election of the Orthodox Patri- 
arch of Antioch Theodosios VI goes 
to show. 

On account of the very superior 
education of the American Orthodox 
clergy and the fact that they will 
soon be providing most of the money 
and impetus for training and raising 
the standard of the Middle East 
clergy, there is not much doubt that 
soon the American Orthodox will 
largely influence the thought and 
attitude of their church in its coun- 
tries of origin. (It seems at present 
that Russian influence in the United 
Arab Republic and Jordan is defi- 
nitely to be excluded. In Syria, Com- 
munism is being suppressed.) 

Unfortunately, it seems that the 
Orthodox in America, and Arab 
Orthodox clergy who have been to 
America are strongly prejudiced 
against the Catholics. This may 
sometimes be explained by Protes- 
tant influence, but is more often 
due to the fanaticism of Catholics 
who treat the Orthodox as singu- 
larly dangerous and insidious per- 
verters of the Faith. 


Ix Europe, the bishops authorize 
frequent meetings between Ortho- 
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dox and Catholic theologians, in 
conformity with the directives of 
the Holy Office, for their mutual en- 
richment and better understanding. 
There is already greater sympathy, 
union in prayer and charity and 
mutual help; for example, the loan- 
ing of churches to refugees. 

In the Middle East, it is quite nor- 
mal for Catholic bishops and clergy 
to be present at Masses celebrated 
by Orthodox bishops on their con- 
secration, jubilee or feast day. It is 
not uncommon to see a Mass presided 
over by the Papal Nuncio with Cath- 
olic and Orthodox bishops side by 
side in the choir stalls. In all such 
cases the visiting clergy reverence 
the holy things, and receive liturgi- 
cal honors, incensings, blessings, 
proper to their rank. At a recent 
prayer for unity in an Orthodox 
church of Alexandria, presided over 
by the Orthodox Patriarch, the La- 
tin Bishop had the second place of 
honor, with Franciscans, Jesuits, 
Lazarists, brothers and nuns in at- 
tendance. The Patriarch opened 
with a litany; the Our Father was 
said in common, then Catholic and 
Orthodox priests and a Protestant 
pastor preached short sermons on 
unity, each followed by a choir of 
his rite (the choir of the de la Salle 
Brothers sang Ubi est Caritas et 
Amor.) The occasion was a tremen- 
dous success, showing unity ih 
prayer that Christ’s Will be done, 
without anyone compromising on 
principle or appearing to accept the 
notion that one sect is as good as 
another. 

It is normal too for Catholics, 
Orthodox and Anglican bishops to 
meet together to agree on policy 
when negotiating with their gov- 
ernments on questions such as state 
aid to schools or the program of 
Christian doctrine for Christian 
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students taking official sehool-leav- 
ing examinations. 


I, rHE ENGLISH-SPEAKING world, 
however, Catholics and Orthodox 
often seem to ignore each other. 
There has been some improvement 
of late, but in general when reading 
American Catholic and Protestant 
literature, the foreigner gets an im- 
pression of the United States as an 
extremely old-fashioned country 
with an early seventeenth-century 
atmosphere of tedious, acrimonious 
and spiritually profitless dispute. 
If the lay mind is not yet pre- 
pared for the public courtesies men- 
tioned above, at least a lot can be 
done in the way of private friend- 
ships between clergy and instructed 
laity of different communions, pro- 
moting between spe- 
cialists and opening the columns of 
the Catholic competent 
Catholic Orientalists and Orthodox 


conferences 


press to 
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writers. In Britain and Europe, 
Orthodox and Anglicans regularly 
contribute to Catholic periodicals 
with papal encouragement. 

For those interested in the East- 
ern churches and relations with An- 
glicans, the Eastern churches quar- 
terly is indispensable reading. 
Published by the Benedictines of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, Kent, 
England, it can be obtained through 
the Secretary, Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

The imagination reels when one 
tries to think of the benefits result- 
ing from a union of Catholics and 
Orthodox around the Holy Father. 
And could the Anglicans and Epis- 
copalians, at least the truly spirit- 
ual and apostolic among them, long 
stand out? To achieve the union of 
all Christians in accordance with 
Christ’s prayer, no effort is too 
great. 


‘clo, J Am With You...” 


BY BURNHAM 


EATON 


I AITH is the ground we walk on, 
Love is the staff we bear, 
Breathing the ultimate wisdom 

As sure as we breathe the air. 


Here is the word around us, 
Firm as a father’s hand; 
Here, by the staff we carry, 
The faith on which we stand. 





The Art of Being a Wife 


by Ruth B. Moynihan 


Most men are by nature 
savages but their wives can 
artfully press them to live 
up to an “illusion.” 


Lys ABOUT TIME someone came to 
the defense of those forgotten art- 
ists — wives. Though men, and 
women, may argue ad infinitum 
about the superiority of men in the 
arts, there is hardly a man in re- 
corded history who has even tried 
the art of being a wife. In fact, it 
is an art open exclusively to women 
and in which women are unques- 
tionably superior. 

That being a wife is an art is 
something that most women have 
always taken for granted. They 
have been so busy practicing it that 
they have never felt the need or had 
the time to prove it. Perhaps it is 
this anonymity, this silence, which 
has led modern “emancipated” 
women to try to claim equality with 
men in occupations outside the 
home. Women have been emanci- 
pated from the knowledge of their 
own superiority. 

True, it may seem humiliating 
that Eve was created from Adam’s 
rib—but it all depends on how you 
look at it. After all, the reason she 
was created was that Adam, and the 
rest of the world, couldn’t do with- 
out her. “And the Lord God said: 
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‘It is not good for man to be alone. 
...”” Wives, from Eve on, have been 
the “backbone” of civilization. With- 
out the stable, ordered existence 
which family life makes possible 
(compared to nomadic or bachelor 
wandering) neither governinent nor 
art could survive. Though some art- 
ists may appear to be exceptions to 
this, it is still the order in the sur- 
rounding society which allows and 
protects their eccentricity. And, as 
any historian could point out, when 
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the institution of marriage begins 
to disintegrate, the society soon fol- 
lows. 

St. Paul carried this concept fur- 
ther when he compared the rela- 
tionship of husband and wife to that 
of Christ and the Church. Marriage 
is, for Christians, holy and sancti- 
fying to individuals as well as neces- 
sary to society. Because marriage 
is a sacrament, a wife’s love for her 
husband is an expression of her de- 
votion and obedience to Christ. 


Tne INFLUENTIAL women of the 
Church have by no means all been 
unmarried virgins, as some people 
like to think. St. Bridget of Sweden 
(mother of eight children), St. Eliz- 
abeth of Hungary (mother of four 
children), St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal (mother of four children) 
are only a few of the married women 
saints. While their husbands were 
alive they made marriage their road 
to sanctity, their art. 

And certainly Mary, the mother 
of Christ, is the perfect example of a 
wife. She who was great enough 
and good enough among human be- 
ings to be chosen as the Mother of 
God, had to depend on her husband 
in Bethlehem and later in fleeing 
to Egypt under the most adverse 
circumstances. She had to live the 
everyday life of the housewife and 
care for the most important child 
ever born. But we know almost 
nothing of her personal life. It is 
her achievement as a wife and 
mother that she is remembered and 
honored for. 


Be WHAT WAYS can a wife be con- 


sidered an artist? An artistic effort 
is first of all a creative effort, an at- 
tempt to form a new, unique, mean- 
ingful and harmonious whole 
Certainly this can be directly ap- 
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Some women take a dim view of marriage 
as a career. Not so Mrs. Ruth B. Moynihan. 
For those fooled into considering it a sec- 
ond-rate career, she holds it up as an art 
that sustains civilization. 





plied to a marriage. Two human 
beings choose to live together for 
the rest of their lives in the closest 
possible relationship which is to 
them, at first at least, a new, unique, 
meaningful and harmonious whole. 
Whether it ever truly becomes and 
remains that whole depends on the 
partners involved. 

Not many marriages can be called 
great any more than many paint- 
ings can compare to the Mona Lisa 
or many novels to War and Peace. 
But what a loss it would be to the 
world if all the lesser painters had 
not painted, if all the lesser writers 
had not written. And what artist or 
wife can ever be sure but that her 
creation may actually be one of the 
masterpieces when it is finally fin- 
ished. Even with difficult material 
she can remind herself that great 
art has never come easily. 

Of course, there is another aspect 
of marriage which is even more ob- 
viously and unquestionably creative 

the bearing and rearing of chil- 
dren. No other artist could ever ex- 
perience the exhilarating sense of 
achievement of the woman who has 
just given birth to a baby, holding 
that tiny bundle of fulfillment and 
potentiality to her breast. All true 
artists are reaching in some sense 
for the divine, attempting to see 
and reveal some aspects of the es- 
sence of life and the universe, bul 
only a mother knows that she has 
done just that by co-operating with 
God in the creation of the body for 
a new immortal soul. 


,—_— ASPECT of artistic effort 
is that it is essentially impractical. 
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That is, it is not primarily useful 
and may not be useful at all. The 
utensils we use need not be embel- 
lished in order to serve their pur- 
pose. Clothes need not be stylish or 
food appetizing if we are naked or 
starving. Chairs are to sit on and 
houses to protect us from the 
weather. The human race would 
not be destroyed by the lack of 
music, painting, dancing and po- 
etry. But there is an intangible 
urge in man’s nature which has 
made him look for beauty and order 
from the very beginning of his ex- 
istence, 

At first glance then, it might seem 
that in this respect being a wife is 
no longer an art. It is true that mar- 
riage is an institution which best 
ensures security and protection to a 
woman and her children. It also 
ensures a man a bedfellow. But men 
would continue to perpetuate the 
race, and women and children to 
survive somehow, with or without 
marriage. The value of a wife is 
spiritual and aesthetic, and even, at 
limes, quite impractical. 


Ox: FURTHER aspect of artistic 
effort is that it is an indispensable 


element in civilization. No matter 
how primitive the society, it has its 
own distinctive art forms. And the 
art is an index of the advancement 
and the health of every society. 

In the same way, the art of wife- 
hood has always been a part of 
civilization. The first woman who 
cooked a supper for her caveman 
husband instead of making him 
cook it himsef, or eat it raw, was 
practicing the art. The first woman 
who persuaded her husband to eat 
an apple that he knew he shouldn't 
eat was also practicing it, though 
poorly. For a wife has the power 
to turn her husband toward either 
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good or evil, to make him greater or 
to make him smaller than he is. 
Without wives we may even ques- 
tion whether there would have been 
any civilization at all. Most men 
are by nature savages, as every wife 
and mother has observed. But it is 
part of the art of wifehood to give 
one’s husband the constant impres- 
sion that he is indeed the boss of 
the family, the hero of one’s dreams, 
and the best husband any girl could 
ask for. Under such an “illusion,” 
a man is psychologically obliged to 
live up to the role, to a reasonable 
extent, and thereby civilization and 
all the arts are maintained. 


C—O it is an index of the 
advancement and health of our so- 
ciety that every married woman to- 
day has the opportunity to practice 
her art to its fullest extent. To the 
modern wife spiritual and material 
advantages for the practice of her 
art have been given, far beyond the 
imaginations of her predecessors 
No doors are closed to her, no 
harems compete with her. The only 
trouble is that so many women 
have been fooled into thinking that 
wifehood is somehow a second-rate 
career and do not give it their best 
efforts. They spend their days, or 
some of their days, with frustrating 
and futile dreams of “what I might 
have been.” 

The indispensable element in a 
successful wife is the ability to give, 
to render total dedication to the 
practice of her art. Like other art- 
ists, she must even be, to a certain 
extent, an egotist. While the writer, 
the painter, the musician must be 
convinced of his own uniqueness 
and value in his chosen field, she 
too must be aware that no one else 
can replace her in the manifold 
duties of her position. Without her 
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encouragement and appreciation, 
her husband will never consider 
himself a success; without her gen- 
tleness and availability her children 
may always be insecure. All argu- 
ments to the contrary, a woman 
who leaves her pre-school children 
with another woman for six or eight 
hours a day, over a period of months 
or years, is taking as much of a 
risk with them as she would with 
her husband if did the 
thing to him. 


she same 


= CAN HER life be an artistic 
creation? The current view which 
so often talks about “the young 
mother of three or four children 
who watches the world go by from 
the nursery window” is not only 
uninformed but totally false. That 
is, unless that young mother actu- 
ally prefers to watch the world go 
by. The wife who is also fortunate 
enough to be the mother of three or 
four, or more, has one of the least 
specialized and most absorbing of 
all careers. 

By least specialized | mean that 
there is no aspect of knowledge or 
activity which may nol be useful 
to her. She is justified in constantly 
trying to broaden her knowledge 
and understanding of everything in 
the world outside the nursery win- 
dow as well as within it. And the 


means to do it are in some respects 


more available to her than to her 
fellow women-of-the-world. Read- 
ing, above all something 
anyone interested enough can find 
time for. A worthwhile book can 
be conveniently located to pick up 
with the second cup of coffee or 
during baby’s” afternoon naps. 
Baby’s feeding time, with facilities 
pre-arranged to prop the book, is 
also excellent. And part of a wife’s 
advantage is that she must spend 


else, is 
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time doing the dishes and the wash- 
ing, during which she can think 
about and absorb the knowledge she 
is gleaning. Of course, if she is un- 
fortunate enough to live in one of the 
suburbias, she may have to brave 
interruptions and unpopularity, 
but—there’s a price for everything. 

Another aid to the young wife 
and mother is to be relatively con- 
fined and relatively poor. ‘Then one 
won't have to waste so much time 
on expensive entertainment and so- 
ciability. (The best way to achieve 
this is marry a teacher or have a 
big family, or both.) 


I WOULD sAy that a wife and 
mother could make use of some 
competence in each of the following 
subjects: philosophy, theology, psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, his- 
tory, religion, political science, lit- 
erature, music, art, business, law, 
mathematics, all of the sciences, 
educational methods, typing, cook- 
ing, sewing, nursing, mechanics 
and human relations. I do not in- 
clude plumbing, electronics and the 
building trades, for instance, but a 
little knowledge of these too, kept 
carefully camouflaged, may often 
keep her from getting too badly 
sypped. Cooking skill, for most 
wives, need not be elaborate, pro- 
vided, with today’s prices, that they 
can cook hamburger in at least a 
dozen different ways. Typing, il 
one’s husband is a writer or a pro- 
fessor, can be valuable insurance ol 
his fidelity. 

The advantages of this broad edu- 
cation (much of which a wife can 
obtain by independent reading) are 
several. First of all, it is almost cer- 
tain that her huband has had to 
specialize in one of these fields. 
Therefore, his superiority in some 
particular field need not be chal- 
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lenged, while her own general su- 
periority will, if she is subtle 
enough, soon make her indispens- 
able to him. In the same way, she 
can encourage and guide her chil- 
dren, until they outstrip her, wher- 
ever their interests and talents lie. 
The sense of wonder, of curiosity, 
which she maintains, will itself be 
a profound and vitalizing influence 
on the whole family. 


Ix racT, during the first five or six 
years of their lives, a mother is the 
sole educator of her children. From 
her they will probably learn not 
only speech, skills, and facts, but 
also the attitude toward life which 
will remain with them always. And 
if she wins their confidence then, 
she will be a guiding influence for 
many years afterwards. Therefore, 
a wife and mother needs to broaden 
her knowledge of herself and of 
God as well as of the world. 

The intimate understanding and 
patience which a woman must give 
her husband and children is far 
vreater than she would need behind 
an office desk, partly because she is 
working harder and longer, and 
partly because greater perfection is 
expected of her. And if she cannot 
recognize at least some of her own 
faults and failures as well as her 
virtues, she will fail miserably in 
understanding and appreciating 
each member of her family for what 
he actually is. Furthermore, every 
prejudice, every unkindness, every 
discrepancy between what she does 
and what she teaches is plainly evi- 
dent to the clear eyes of her chil- 
dren. 


Nor ONLY must she know herself, 
she must be constantly striving to 
make herself what she believes one 
ought to be. The more her private 
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philosophy of thought and action is 
integrated to the realities of the 
world in which she lives, the more 
successfully will she prepare her 
children and help her husband to 
face those realities themselves. 

The “young mother behind the 
nursery window” need not stay out 
of community or artistic life either. 
It all depends on her interest, her 
energy and her willingness to work. 
There are more organizations than 
one can count where a woman’s tal- 
ents can be put to use — church 
groups, PTA, political parties, 
cultural activities. And all she has 
to do to attain prominence of one 
sort or another is to speak her mind 
openly in and out of meetings, to 
present a few constructive ideas 
and be willing to back them up with 
action, to be scrupulously charit- 
able toward others, and to develop 
a thick skin of her own. 

If she’s an “intellectual” among 
non-intellectuals, in a small town, 
for instance, she should only re- 
member that the world has always 
been made up of ordinary people 
and she’s just lucky to have a hus- 
band who appreciates her, anyway. 
Furthermore, those ordinary people 
may have many extraordinary 
things to teach her, if she is humble 
enough to learn. 

If a wife prefers an avocation 
such as writing, painting, singing, 
it once again depends only upon 
her energy, interest and willingness 
to work. Here especially, though, 
she must discipline herself to deal 
calmly and patiently with interrup- 
tions and interferences. 

She may also need to assess not 
only her ability but also her family 
responsibilities, over a period of 
several years, in order to choose 
that phase of her art which will 


least conflict. I am sure that it 
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would be a rare woman who could 
accomplish any great work of art 
while she has several small children 
at her heels, unless she seriously 
neglected the children. But she can 
certainly keep her hand in until she 
has more time. Short stories and 
essays, perhaps, rather than a long 
novel, sketches and still lifes rather 
than portraits, church choir and 
community glee club rather than 
the Metropolitan Opera. 


Onnevacy, then, a woman who 
chooses to marry in the first place 
must realize that she has made a 
choice. It is only the genius, of 
either sex, who has ever been able 
to be successful in more than one 
art at atime. A poet may enrich his 
poetry by his knowledge of painting 
or music, but he is not likely to 
make an important contribution to 
all three. If a woman cannot attach 
the same importance to the voca- 
tion of marriage as to some other 
career, she ought to forego the first 
and choose the other. 

Not that a wife should relinquish 
all interest in other arts, any more 
than that a scientist should never 
again read a work of literature. It 
is only that whenever the two con- 
flict, which may be many times, a 
wife must be certain which comes 
first. If she chooses marriage only 
as a second-rate addition to some 
other art, she is likely to do poorly 
in both, or eventually forfeit the 
marriage, anyway. 
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Even if she marries a man with 
money enough (or earns it herself) 
to avoid the wifely chores of clean- 
ing, cooking, sewing, waxing the 
floor, putting up the storm win- 
dows, changing the diapers, and 
feeding the dog—there will still be 
innumerable times when her hus- 
band or her children or both will 
demand and need her immediate at- 
tention to meet the boss or the 
teacher, to listen to his or her latest 
masterpiece, to look at his or her 
do-it-yourself project or block 


tower, or to discuss the harrowing 
problems of life at four or forty. 


Fon BEING a wife is not only an art 
fully equal to the other arts; it is 
also more demanding on a woman 
than any other art could ever be. 
Emotionally and morally, a wife 
lakes on responsibilities toward 
vther human beings which are in- 
evitably greater and more signifi- 
cant than those of any other artist 
to his art. While other artists are 
dedicated to truth and beauty, she is 
dedicated to love, love for her hus- 
band, love for her children, love for 
the whole world which is a macro- 
cosm of her own family. 

Through her ever - developing 
selflessness and charity, formed by 
her vocation as a wife and radiating 
outward as she grows and as her 
children mature to follow her ex- 
ample, she is dedicated to truth and 
beauty through love of others, the 
sreatest of artistic callings. 








Our medieval forebears had no libraries, 
written examinations or books but they 
do have something to teach us. 


I, Ir ONLY because distant pastures 

are always greener that many Cath- 

olic students acquire an attitude of 

Back to the nostalgia toward the university of 
the Middle Ages? Or is such an atti- 

= tude justified by something more 
AY T D D lp A yr q than distance? What exactly did the 
9 medieval university have that we 

don’t have? And if we had it, would 

A 9 we want it? These are questions 
nyone * that occur to anyone seriously in- 

terested in the present condition of 

our Catholic colleges. And they are 

bv Rosemarv Lauer not merely theoretical or historical 
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questions. During the current wave 
of self evaluation sweeping over our 
Catholic educational institutions it 
would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom to take a look at our medieval 
forebears in order to whether 
they had anything to teach us. How 
were they different? 

In the first place, entrance lo the 
medieval university was granted 
usually on the basis of ability to 
read, write and speak Latin. There 
were no entrance examinations in 
any other subjects, no tallying of 
high school credits, no I.Q. tests. If 
a boy knew the parts of speech, 
could parse Latin sentences, and ex- 
press himself well in the language 
of scholarship, he was accepted in 
the university. One who has had 
the experience of reading papers 
written by our present-day college 
students, and of listening to them 
attempting to express themselves in 


see 


the classroom, might be happy to 


forego all entrance qualifications 
other than the ability to read, write 
and speak one’s native tongue cor- 
rectly. Language is the one indis- 
pensable tool of education; without 
it, nothing is possible. On the other 
hand, anyone with sufficient intel- 
lectual insight to grasp the rules of 
grammar and lo apply them has suf- 
ficient intelligence to handle 
lege material in any subject. 
Unfortunately, even in the medie- 
val period the language qualifica- 
lion was only an imperfectly real- 
ized ideal. As happens today, 
students managed to slip into the 
universities without the requisite 
linguistic ability. To remedy this 
situation, classes much like the 
scandalous “sub-English” courses 
in our colleges were introduced. The 
existence of such courses encour- 
aged aspirants deficient in Latin, 
with the ultimate result that the 


col- 
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Rosemary Lauer's “Nostalgia for the Mid- 
dle Ages” (July, 1958) raised a minor tem- 
pest. Now she pays tribute to certain fea- 
tures of medieval universities which modern 
Catholic colleges might adopt to their bene- 
fit. Miss Lauer has her Ph.D. from St. Louis 
University and is associate professor of phi- 
losophy at St. John’s University. 





“sub-Latin” classes at some univer- 
sities developed into full-blown 
grammar schools operated under 
the aegis of the university. 


I, A FURTHER altempt to compen- 
sate for inadequate preparation. 
regulations in some colleges (a col- 
lege was originally a residence for 
students attending a university) re- 
quired that the students speak only 
Latin among themselves, much as 
is the custom in some seminaries 
today. And to enforce the regula- 
tion, certain students were ap- 
pointed to report on those who in- 
sisted on lapsing into their native 
tongue. Reporters and_ reported 
were called respectively “wolves” 
and “vulgarizers.” One wonders 
what the effect would be if there 
were “wolves” appointed in our col- 
leges to report on those who “vul- 
garize” English. If our students 
were faced with the choice between 
using correct English or maintain- 
ing silence, how many lingual mus- 
cles would atrophy from disuse? 
Once a medieval student was ad- 
mitted to the university, he was 
subject, in some educational insti- 
tutions, to a hazing that proceeded 
according to a tradition. The bec 
jaune, or “vellow beak,” as the new 
student was called, was entertained 
by his fellow collegians, who “mis- 
took” him for a wild boar in need 
of having its ears and tusks trim- 
med with a knife and its nose short- 
ened on a grindstone. After having 
these services performed for him, 
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the bec jaune was pronounced to be 
near death, and one of the hazers 
volunteered to hear his confession 
and give him absolution. The “con- 
fession” was repeated, item by item, 
for all the others to hear, and a pen- 
ance was imposed. The penance, 
of course, was calculated to be to 
the advantage of the hazers, and 
the “freshman” had to come finan- 
cially prepared to perform his pen- 
ance, which consisted in wining and 
dining his academic elders. Having 
performed his penance, he was a 
bona fide member of the university, 
privileged to wear the distinctive 
academic costume. 

One wonders whether our con- 
temporary frowning on such col- 
legiate shenanigans is not causing 
us to miss out on a powerful means 
of fostering the “community spirit” 
students talk about so much and 
achieve so apathetically. Of course, 
hazing which beyond the 
limits of religious reverence, human 
decency or physical safety cannot 
be tolerated, but would not 
sort of initiation contribute to a 
feeling of solidarity, a conviction of 
togetherness? Can we have a genu- 
ine community without using the 
symbols or ritual that have proved 
so effective on the level of religious, 
national, and fraternal groups? 
Would it not be desirable even to 
reintroduce something of the aca- 
demic garb which formerly signi- 
fied to all and sundry that the 
wearer had been initiated into the 
academic community? 


passes 


some 


| S DIFFERING in entrance 


qualifications and formal introduc- 
tion to student life, our present-day 
colleges and the medieval univer- 
sity are widely divergent in the mat- 
ters of physical plants, faculty 
status, and teaching methods. 


The 
owned 


early medieval university 
no lecture halls and, of 
course, no laboratories. There was 
not even a library. The individual 
masters rented rooms in which they 
held forth. If the master was not 
popular enough to draw a sufficient 
number of students to pay his rent, 
he simply went bankrupt, or moved 
on to a university where competi- 
tion was less keen or the students 
less discriminating. These rented 
quarters were not furnished with 
the more or less comfortable chairs 
to which we are accustomed; rather, 
a lectern for the master and a few 
inches of straw spread over the 
floor constituted the accommoda- 
tions. (Hence the name “Street of 
Straw” for the street on which 
many of the classrooms were 
cated in Paris.) 
some 


lo- 
It is thought by 
scholars that these arrange- 
ments were not merely a matter of 
economy, but that sitting on the 
floor was intended to inculcate in 
the students the proper degree of 
humility and docility with respect 
to the master. 

While it is the opinion of many 
critics of our Catholic colleges that 
our students manifest entirely too 
much of a spirit of docility in intel- 
lectual matters, too much of a ten- 
dency to regard the professor as an 
ultimate authority, one can raise 
the question whether a little less 
physical comfort might not contrib- 
ute toward eradicating conditions 
that sometimes lead to a student’s 
taking a morphic holiday in the 
middle of a lecture. 


Tat A UNIVERSITY should func- 
tion without elegant classrooms 
and without laboratories is not in- 
conceivable, but that an educational 
‘institution should get along with- 
out a library seems almost impos- 
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sible Yet, the early medieval uni- 
versities did just this. St. Thomas 
borrowed his manuscripts, not from 
the University of Paris, but from the 
collections of the various religious 
orders and from individuals. The 
average student had only very lim- 
ited access to the writings that were 
classics in his day. To buy copies 
of them was unthinkable, for the 
cost of having books written by 
hand was vastly more than the tra- 
ditionally poor student could man- 
age. 

Partly for this reason, it was the 
custom in the colleges to have pe- 
riods of “repetitions” each day, pe- 
riods during which the students re- 
siding in that college would meet 
to pool and renew their grasp of 
what the master had read to them 
from the classical authors that day 
or the preceding day. It usu- 
ally not possible for the individual 
to acquire a copy of the text on 
the master had lectured. It 
is also maintained by some scholars 


was 


which 


that these “repetitions” were aimed 
at saving candles; if everyone stu- 
died and recited 
two candles were sufficient 


together, one ol 
for the 


entire college.) 


W ans Ir 1s true that “absence 


makes the heart grow fonder,” and 
so a lack of books might instil in 
us a greater appreciation for the 
printed page, “out of sight, out of 
mind” reflects a portion of the 
truth also. And we are a generation 
whose learning comes through see- 
ing perhaps much more than 
through hearing. (One facetious 
“evolutionist” predicted that 
our craze for television will have its 
effect in making many physical or- 
gans useless, so that the man of the 
future will consist only of one huge 
derriére and two monstrous eyes.) 


has 
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However, today’s college professor 
may feel a twinge of envy toward 
the medieval master, whose lectures 
were just about the only source 
from which students could acquire 
information. Not that the medieval 
student panted for every word of 
wisdom which fell from the lips of 
his masters or never cut classes. 
Human nature does not change that 
much. 

And if the students have not 
changed too much, neither have the 
professors. The problem of “how 
to teach,” which seems, in some 
teacher-training institutions, to 
have over-shadowed the problem of 
“what to teach,” was a subject of 
among the medieval 
masters, Of course, no one had ever 
dreamed of the elaborate audio- 
visual aids we have, nor were there 
even any blackboards to be scrawled 
upon. There were only manuscripts 
of the authorities in the field, plus 
lectures based on these manuscripts. 
And lectures were exactly what one 
who knows the Latin derivation of 
the word would suspect; they were 
from the manuscripts. 
This may give some consolation to 
the student today who is plagued 
with note-reading professors; mis- 
ery loves company. 

The most important problem of 
method for the medieval professor 
was the question of whether the lec- 
turer ought to read slowly enough 
that the students could take down 
each word, or whether he ought to 
read quickly enough to make this 
impossible. The more leisurely 
method had its obvious advantage 
in a milieu in which the student 
usually had no easy access to the 
text of the lectures. 


discussion 


readings 


Ox THE OTHER hand, the associa- 
tion of masters (a form of teachers’ 
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union) was well aware of the fact 
that possession of the text was the 
master’s principal stock in trade; 
if every Thomas, Richard, and Har- 
old were to have his own copy of 
the manuscript, the professor might 
very well become dispensable. Then, 
as now, there were students who put 
themselves through college by sup- 
plying collections of notes to those 
who could not afford the required 
lectures or did not wish to attend 
them. 
the professor who did not attract 
students to his lectures had no in- 
come, for the university, as such, 
did not have the responsibility of 
keeping magisterial bodies and souls 
together. 

Consequently, at the University 
of Paris, for example, the associa- 
tion of masters decided that the 
members of the association should 
read the text quickly enough that 
no student could write down every- 
thing that was said 
remember 


and we must 
that shorthand was not 
unknown to the medievals. Should 


the master fail to keep up the requi- 
site speed in his lecturing, his union 
would deny him the privilege of lec- 
turing at the university for a year. 
Students who objected to the rate 
at which texts were read and com- 
mented upon had to restrain their 


expressions of for 
groaned, or 
lectures were also sub- 
ject to a year’s suspension from the 
university. But perhaps not many 
students were sufficiently wide 
awake at the 5:00 A. M. lectures to 
be inclined to hiss or shout—or even 
to groan very loudly. 

In the fifteenth century, at the 
University of Paris, further 
regulation was laid down concern- 
ing teaching method. Masters were 
not to read lectures they had not 


disapproval, 
who _ hissed, 


shouted at 


those 


one 


And in the medieval set-up, , 
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composed themselves (other than 
the standard texts), nor were they 
to send a substitute to class to read 
their lectures in their stead. Ap- 
parently, some professors had been 
making a real sinecure of their posi- 
tions, for, aside from lecturing, the 
medieval master had little profes- 
sional work to do; there were no 
term papers to correct and no wrilt- 
len examinations to prepare or 
grade. There were, however, oral 
examinations at which those mas- 
ters who had attained some degree 
of academic stature acted as judges. 


Wace OF THESE medieval char- 
acteristics would the modern Amer- 
ican student care to adopt? Cer- 
tainly not the 5:00 A. M. classes; 
scarcely the textual readings. Per- 
haps, however, there would be some 
benefit to be gained were professors’ 
salaries dependent upon student 
approval of the delivered product. 
But it is not likely that many of 
today’s professors would care much 
for the extreme to which this ar- 
rangement was carried at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, where a master 
could not collect his lecture 
from the students if he had not 
formally sworn obedience to the 
representatives of the student gov- 
ernment, where the master could 
be fined by the students for coming 
late to his lecture or for skipping 
parts of the text to be commented 
upon, where the masters had to 
apply to the student government 
for permission to take a holiday out 
of town, and where a master who 
wished to leave town for a time had 
to deposit with the student govern- 
ment a sum of money intended to 
suarantee his return. 

Nevertheless, would it not be 
profitable to reintroduce genuine 
student responsibility in matters 


fees 
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most commonly regarded as strictly 
affairs of the administration? Every- 
one who knows anything of the 
financial facts of life is aware that 
the religious orders which main- 
tain the vast majority of Catholic 
colleges, far from making a profit 
on the tuition fees paid into their 
institutions, find it necessary to 
pour vast amounts of hard-gotten 
money into the maintenance of their 
Still, the student who pays 
a fairly tidy sum for his education 
would seem to have some rights in 
the matter of deciding whether or 
not he is getting what he is paying 
for. The teacher evaluation plans 
in use in many colleges are a step 
in the right direction, but if they 
become only a means of self-expres- 
sion for the student, if the admin- 
istration of the college disregards 
the results of such evaluations, 
then perhaps some genuine rights 
of the students are being denied. If 
student government is to be con- 
only with extracurricular 
alfairs, if it has no voice in matters 
of curriculum or effective teaching, 
then student government would 
seem to be a peripheral activity 
which could be disposed of without 
much of an effect being felt in the 


colleges. 


cerned 
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areas that constitute the heart of 
the college. 


QO: COURSE, in order that the ad- 
ministrative officers of our Catholic 
colleges can prudently consent 
to such student participation in 
matters of educational policy, the 
student body would have to give 
evidence of possessing the requisite 
maturity of judgment and the re- 
quisite commitment to the true pur- 
poses of Catholic college education. 
Could it be that the medieval stu- 
dent was more mature (he was no 
older chronologically) than today’s 
student? Was he, possibly, more 
earnestly committed to the life of 
learning? May it not be a fact that 
the desirable facets of medieval uni- 
versity life which are lacking in our 
own colleges are traceable to the 
medieval student’s greater degree 
of maturity and deeper conviction 
of the value of education? Or is our 
contemporary Catholic student the 
equal of his medieval opposite num- 
ber? Is today’s student capable of 
providing an academic environment 
sufficiently rich to support the 
healthy growth of ideas trans- 
planted from the schools of medie- 
val Europe? 


Saint Sh M1 
ainl tomas ore 


by DOYLE HENNESSY 


Or More, this much can well be said: 
While he had il, he kept his head. 

But those who yielded and lived to rue it, 
Lost their heads, but never knew it. 





Conservatism: 
The Shield of Liberty 


Liberalism is no defense for liberty 


by Russell Kirk 


Six YEARS AGO, in his Genius of 
American Politics (University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), Professor 
Daniel J. Boorstin argued that the 
political success of the United States 
has been in consequence of our dis- 
like of ideology—indeed, our ignor- 
ance of political theory. There is 
much to be said in support of this 
thesis. But whether or ne. we can 
continue to muddle throv., our 
present responsibilities in the world 
considered, may be another matter. 
Britain enjoyed the luxury of em- 
pirical politics so long as she re- 
tained a high degree of political and 
military isolation; but the French 
Revolution put an end to that. The 
United States managed well enough 
with simple constitutionalism, most 
of the time, until this country was 
drawn into the terrible wars of the 
twentieth century. 

Yet when a nation—a civilization, 
indeed—is confronting what Burke 
called “an armed doctrine,” then 
that nation must meet fanatic ide- 
ology with some systematic political 
principles. So it was in the strug- 
gle against the Jacobins; so it is in 
the struggle against the Commu- 
nists. Political innocence is no 
buckler against political swords. 


in an age of disaster. 


For such a task of restoring or 
discovering political theory, we 
Americans are not well schooled; 
our political intellects have grown 
mildewed since the 1860’s. What 
serious political speculation there 
has been in the United States dur- 
ing this century has been the work 
of literary critics principally, like 
Paul Elmer More and Irving Bab- 
bitt; and few men of affairs have 
read them. We are beginning to in- 
quire after first principles in so- 
ciety, but we find few competent 
teachers. For some year’s, behavior- 
ism has dominated political science 
in America, and the behaviorists 
continue to enlarge their empire, 
despite the urgent necessity of ex- 
amining our ends. Most of the abler 
political theorists among us were 
born and educated abroad—Profes- 
sor Leo Strauss, for instance, and 
Professor Eric Voegelin. The latter, 
indeed—whose Order and History 
(Louisiana State University Press, 
1956) is the most systematic at- 
tempt to examine the sources of po- 
litical wisdom—has now returned 
to his native Germany. 


Severs newly published books, 
however, embark upon this search 
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for principle; and though they com- 
mence with widely different postu- 
lates and end with even more widely 
divergent conclusions, at least their 
authors share a conviction that we 
must re-examine our political opin- 
1ONnS. 


One OF THE more interesting—and 
less satisfactory — of these is Dr. 
Ursula von Eckardt’s Pursuit of 
Happiness in the Democratic Creed 
(Praeger, 1959). Dr. von Eckardt, 
now an assistant professor of politi- 
cal science in the University of 
Puerto Rico, studied with Dr. Leo 
Strauss and the late Kurt Riezler; 
but her assumptions scarcely are 
those of her distinguished teachers. 
For Dr. von Eckardt is a thorough- 
going devotee of what Professor 
Voegelin calls “the trauma of the 
Enlightenment.” She assures us 
that to cure the ills of the body poli- 
tic, we have but to return to the 


sweet reasonableness of the eigh- 
teenth century, and to pursue our 
private happiness. To her, Thomas 


Jefferson is the law and all the 
prophets. , 

The Pursuit of Happiness in the 
Democratic Creed commences with 
a curious attempt to summarize, in 
less than a hundred pages, the 
whole body of thought which pre- 
ceded in time—and possibly influ- 
enced—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We are swept through 
Aristotle, the sceptics, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbs, Burla- 
maqui, Pufendorf, Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
This whirlwind survey seems in- 
tended to justify the author’s sub- 
title, “An Analysis of Political 
Ethics,” and to provide a founda- 


tion—and account of sources—for 
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Today, faced by fanatic Communism, 
American scholars must formulate a work- 
able political theory. To attain it, they must 
look to the present situation and the Chris- 
tian and classical roots of our political tra- 
dition, not to mildewed theories of the En- 
lightment. Author of The Conservative Mind 
and A Program for Conservatives, Russell 
Kirk is editor of the conservative quarterly 
Modern Age. 





Jefferson’s phrase “the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


Bux NEARLY all this prolegomenon 
is irrelevant. As Mr. Boorstin 
writes in The Americans: The Co- 
lonial Experience (Random House, 
1959), the first volume in a three- 
volume work he is_ publishing. 
American political ideas—including 
those of Jefferson—are far more 
the product of colonial usage and 
experiment, and of the heritage of 
English institutions, than they are 
of recourse to abstractions and 
Great Books. Many “American 
ideas of the provincial age.” Mr. 
Boorstin remarks, “which at first 
sight looked like the conclusions of 
the European ‘Enlightenment’ phi- 
losophers. ... [But] after a second 
look these American doctrines often 
prove to be ‘self-evident’ conclu- 
sions from the facts of American 
life. For example, the versatile in- 
terests of a French philosophe ex- 
pressed his belief in the sovereign 
unity of reason and his encyclo- 
pedic interests affirmed a theoretic 
‘rationalism.’ But the versatility 
of a Virginia planter owed more to 
the actual diversity of his respon- 
sibilities — for the government, 
crops, medicine, religion, and every- 
thing else in his little plantation 
world.” 

Dr. von Eckardt, in short, seems 
not to understand the eighteenth- 
century climate of opinion in Amer- 
ica for which she displays such af- 
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fection. She remains, in_ her 
assumptions, a “European” liberal 
of the old sort, of the mold of Con- 
dorcet. 

As Professor Boorstin continues, 
“The founders of European liberal 
thought declared that in any public 
battle between truth and _ error, 
truth would eventually prevail. 
Theirs was only another declaration 
of faith in philosophers, in the magi- 
cal ability of enlightenment and 
profound minds to grasp the truths 
of contending systems, in the phi- 
losophers’ capacity to devise sys- 
tems corresponding to the actual 
shapes and laws of nature. Theirs 
was simply another aristocratic 
faith, but now the aristocracy were 
philosophers and scientists.” 

Just such a naive trust in abstrac- 
tion—in Dr. von Eckardt’s case, an 
abstract trust in an abstract happi- 
ness-principle —is the principal 
fault of this well-intentioned book 
about Jeffersonian political assump- 
tions. The search for European 
roots to Jefferson’s “pursuit of hap- 
piness” almost pointless; not 
reading of the philosophes, but the 
circumstances of American life, led 
to the optimism of the Declaration 
of Independence. Before the Amer- 
icans stretched millions of square 
miles of virgin land, seemingly lim- 
itless commercial and_ industrial 
possibilities, emancipation from 
the weary old quarrels of Europe. 

Thus the “pursuit of happiness” 
was not so much the affirmation of 
“political ethics” as it was a sim- 
ple statement of fact. Jefferson’s 
“pursuit of happiness” was not valid 
for the Old World, then or now; 
and it no longer possesses in the 
United States the magic it exercised 
in 1776, for we have filled up our 
land, and the quarrels of Europe 
are our quarrels now. 


1S 
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To erect the “pursuit of happi- 
ness” into a secular dogma is anti- 
Christian; and that is 
what Dr. von Eckardt does. She 
commends Jefferson’s “insistence 
upon freedom from religion”; she 
announces her attachment to the 
“secular tradition of natural rights” 

that is, the Jacobin notion of the 
Rights of Man. It seems scarcely to 
cross her mind that in abjuring 
what Dr. Strauss calls “the 
Great Tradition” of our politics 
the classical and scholastic doctrine 
of right—she is chopping through 
the roots of the liberal society she 
wishes to defend. For the Great Tra- 
dition, Miss von Eckardt substi- 
tutes a vague attachment to a po- 
litical slogan of 1776; she sweeps 
aside politcal theory in of 
political appetite. 

Well! This is what the late Gor- 
don Chalmers called “disintegrated 
liberalism.” Since it recognizes no 
norms, this liberalism lacks even the 
coherence of Bentham’s pleasure- 
and-pain caleulus. (Dr. von Eck- 
ardt, incidentally, nowhere refers to 
Bentham, whose happiness-princi- 
ple has had much more influence 
upon modern thought than has Jef- 
ferson’s.) Such “political ethics” 
consist merely of an atomic indi- 
vidualism, in which every man’s 
whole duty is to pursue his own 
private happiness. A theory of pol- 
itics less suited for our age of dis- 
aster scarcely could be imagined. 


precisely 


Leo 


favor 


N ecessamuy, such a concept of 
political theory leads Miss von Eck- 


ardt into eccentricities which 
would be ruinous if any state acted 
upon them. This, for instance: 
“Fundamentally, the pursuit of 
happiness doctrine is a revolution- 
ary one. It regards the individual’s 
right to rebellion as the inevitable 
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consequence of his natural liberty. 
The right to sedition, therefore, is 
prior to any obligation of loyalty. 
The sanction of a government’s au- 
thority is the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the individual whose indi- 
viduality ought to be guaranteed. A 
government which forfeits this 
sanction should be overthrown, and 
there is on other way to do it than 
by force or violence. The act of ag- 
gression, however, which is not a 
genuine rebellion but an attempt to 
usurp power is only incidentally di- 
rected against the government: it is 
fundamentally directed against hu- 
man individuals. To put a ‘subver- 
sive’ in jail, therefore, for ‘attempt- 
ing to overthrow the government by 
force and violence’ is itself an act of 
tyranny; but to jail him for evident 
acts of sabotage and manifest trea- 
son when this genuinely endangers 
the lives and liberties of his neigh- 
bors is the necessary responsibility 
of the government.” 
And so on— what 
Hook “ritualistic 
Loyalty is love. 


Dr. Sidney 
liberalism.” 
To exalt an alleged 
“right to sedition” above order, jus- 
tice, and true freedom 
society an immense 
might as well argue 
life of crime 


calls 


is to make 
negation. One 
that because a 
way of happi- 
ness, the right to crime is prior to 
any obligation of law-observing. 


is one 


D:. VON ECKARDT’s concluding 
paragraphs are sufficient illustra- 
tion of the amorphous and confused 
though honest and kindly 
ture of her thought: 
“In all instances, the pursuit of 
happiness doctrine lets man be the 


na- 


measure. And this measure is not 
man the rational animal, or man 
the beast with the opposable thumb, 
or man in the image of God: ... 


This measure is any man’s need, 
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any man’s want, and any man’s 
hope. 

“Every man’s questions remain 
unanswered. His varying values re- 
main unsubstantiated. But his 
needs, his wants, and his desires, 
whatever their origins or ends, are 
recognized. And while his supersti- 
tions, his fears, and his intellectual 
and moral confusions are not lifted 
from him, the courage with which 
he acts and the dignity with which 
he regards himself are not crushed 
or surpressed {sic}. 

“For us, today, this way alone 
keeps the doors open. This way 
alone safeguards us against every 
form of tyranny over the minds and 
bodies of men. We wish to live as 
human beings. We want our island 
of light in the darkness. We want to 
walk by ourselves. We all do. This 
is enough. To this we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our 
Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor.” 

To put the matter gently, this 
isn’t enough. If the mere pursuit 
of private enjoyment were sufficient 
guide for mankind, governments 
never would have been instituted. 
Throughout this book runs an as- 
toundingly naive assumption that 
men are naturally good, and will be 
happy if no one bothers them. 

From this book, one turns with 
relief to Mr. William Henry Cham- 
berlin’s new autobiographical vol- 
ume, The Evolution of a Conserva- 
live (Regnery, 1959). Two decades 
ago, Mr. Chamberlin published his 
Confessions of an_ Individualist 
(Macmillan, 1940); since then, he 
has decided that liberalism and 
individualism are insufficient. “I 
believe that the classical conserva- 
tive ideas of such thinkers as Ed- 
mund Burke, John Adams, and 
Alexis de Tocqueville constitute the 
best shield for individual liberty at 





CONSERVATISM: THE 


a time when freedom is threatened 
much more from the Left than from 
the Right.” 


Mx. CHAMBERLIN’S book is lively 
and direct where Dr. von Eckardt’s 
is pedantic and abstract. In his 
chapter “ ‘Conceived in Liberty’: 
The American Idea,” Mr. Chamber- 
lin discusses the Federalist Papers 
and the Constitution of the United 
States as suffused by an understand- 
ing of the nature of ordered free- 
dom. It is not the vague “pursuit 
of happiness,” but liberty under 
law, which Mr. Chamberlin finds at 
the heart of American political as- 
sumptions. In his chapter “What’s 
Wrong with America,” he implies 
that a direct pursuit of private en- 
joyment may lead to general misery, 
through the destruction of any high 
civil social order: 

“If the best single thing America 
offers to its citizens is wide oppor- 
tunity and freedom of choice, the 
worst is the erosion of character. 
This is a consequence of the dimin- 
ished sense of moral responsibility, 
and it leads both to the ugly crop 
of all kinds of crime that we are 
harvesting and to our inability to 
take those stern and resolute meas- 
ures which are necessary if this re- 
volt against civilization is to be put 
down.” 

Duty, then—not mere pursuit of 
an undefined and (according to 
Dr. von Eckardt) undefinable “hap- 
piness’”-——ought to be the principal 
concern nowadays of serious stu- 
dents of politics. In his concluding 
chapter, Mr. Chamberlin includes, 
goodnaturedly, a list of things he 
heartily detests: 

Obsession with material gad- 
gets; 

Cocktail parties; 

Asphalt roads jammed with cars; 
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Music without form, melody, and 
harmony, i.e., most modern music; 
Literature that tries to disguise 
lack of inner content with contrived 
obscurity and/or obscenity; 

“Juvenile delinquents” and, even 
more lachrymose professional cod- 
dlers of “juvenile delinquents”; 

“Progressive” (for which I would 
read ‘silly’) educationists who place 
“adjustment to peer group” and 
“life adjustment” courses in baton- 
twirling, basket-weaving, car-driv- 
ing, and how to behave on a date in 
priority over the acquisition of pre- 
cise knowledge in the basic intel- 
lectual disciplines; 

High-powered advertising; 

Jazz and the monstrous regiment 
of male and female crooners, groan- 
ers, yowlers, and howlers who play, 
sing, and dance to jazz tunes; 

Gangsters, racketeers, and goon 
squads; 

Graduated direct income taxes 
and other devices for pillaging the 
thrifty for the benefit of the thrift- 
less; 

The “organization man,” the con- 
formist and expert in office intrigue, 
whether found in government serv- 
ice, business, academic life, or any- 
where else. 


Now A GoopD many of the things 
that Mr. Chamberlin dislikes are in 
direct consequence of an eager pur- 
suit of some vague dream of happi- 
ness—the appetites of people with- 
out standards; and others of these 
unlovely things are indirectly stim- 


ulated by this muddled pursuit. 
The remedies lie in a restoration of 
norms, of standards of judgment; 
and in enforcement of just laws 
against predators. But Dr. von Eck- 
ardt does not recognize any norms: 
for her, every man is his own abso- 
lute judge of what gives him pleas- 
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ure. And she displays a doctrinaire 
reluctance to allow political author- 
ity any means for enforcing some 
measure ol decency: take, for in- 
stance, her remark on censorship: 

“Obviously, censorship of all 
kinds is at odds with the pursuit of 
happiness doctrine. Children can 
best be protected from corruption 
by being encouraged and guided to 
read and generally delight in the 
good and the wholesome. It is part 
of the task of public education to 
see to this. Under no circum- 
stances may the government censor 
political opinions or inquiry. Any- 
body who wishes and whose intel- 
lectual pursuits require it should 
have free to anything in 
print. And anything non-libellous 
that people might wish to read 
should have a right to appear in 
print. Thus to restrict the sending 
of Soviet propaganda literature 
through the mails violates the lib- 
erty of information and inquiry.” 

Thus we return to Mr. Boorstin’s 
that the Enlighteners 
trusted in “the magical ability of 
enlightened and profound minds,” 
that “in any public battle between 
truth and error, truth would even- 
tually prevail.” Dr. von Eckardt has 
learnt nothing and forgotten noth- 
ing since the’ Enlightenment. 
(“That age,” Coleridge wrote, “was 
full of Enlighteners, but empty of 
Light.” ) 

That the minds of most men are 
not the minds of philosophers, but 
instead are susceptible to delusion 
and corruption, receives no recog- 
nition from Dr. von Eckhardt. If 


access 


observation 


people wish to read pornography, 
that’s their way of happiness; no 
one should interfere, except by way 
of encouragement to delighting in 
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“the good and wholesome”’; the fact 
that the traffic in the vilest pornog- 
raphy has increased by leaps and 
bounds in a time of great expendi- 
tures on schools is not allowed to 
interfere with Dr. von -Eckhardt’s 
secular dogma. If people wish to 
disseminate fradulent Communist 
propaganda, that’s their way of 
happiness; we need not worry, for 
truth always prevails where discus- 
sion is free; the fall of the Weimar 
Republic or the Kerensky govern- 
ment does not fit into Dr. von Eck- 
ardt’s system, and therefore is ig- 
nored. Now Thomas Jefferson, the 
least consistent of theorists and 
practical politicians, was no doc- 
trinaire; and it is interesting to re- 
flect upon what he would make of 
his disciple’s dogmatism. 

“It is because of increasing disil- 
lusionment in the feasibility of 
Utopian shortcuts to freedom and 
prosperity,” Mr. Chamberlin writes, 
“as a result of personal experience 
and study of history, that I have 
reached the conviction that con- 
servatism is the surest shield of lib- 
erty and the best defense of indi- 
vidualism in the specific conditions 
of the twentieth century. That is 
why I consider myself a conserva- 
tive.” 

Disillusion, indeed, is the mother 
of political theory. Illusion is the 
mother of political silliness. For an 
understanding of human nature 
and of the civil order, we cannot 
turn to the trauma of the Enlight- 
enment. We must look back much 
further into history, to the Chris- 
tian and classical roots of our po- 
litical tradition; and at the same 
time we must look to the exigencies 
of our age. Mr. Chamberlin looks to 
both; Dr. von Eckhardt, to neither. 
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Needed: Young People With Apostolic 


Ambitions 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I WAS READING an article in a French Catholic teview the other day which 
underlined the point that despite the fact that all Catholics share the same 
faith, the same today, yesterday and tomorrow, they can nevertheless take 
very different attitudes in the practical expression of that faith. Grace, 
the writer pointed out, does not suppress nature, but elevates and ennobles 
it. 

At any given time in history and, for that matter, in different cultures 
during the same historical period, the outlook, culture, Weltanschauung, 
mentality of men vary enormously. Throughout the variations, the 
catechism remains, and must remain, essentially unchanged, but the Cath- 
olic faith, as it is applied to these different cultures, will be differently ex- 
pressed and lived. 

Should this fact not be sufficiently realized, there is a danger of an 
ossified and ineffective faith that dwells in a half world, whereas it should 
always be a living, incarnated faith seeking to establish the Kingdom of 
God among this or that particular generation, this or that particular cul- 
ture. Naturally, nothing that is comprised within the Catholic Faith is for- 
gotten or changed, but one generation, concerned with the special out- 
look of that generation, will find that the promotion of the Kingdom of 
God and the sanctification of souls will be more effectively furthered by 
a faith incarnated in the interests, desires, expectations of its own par- 
ticular time and culture. Though this is a fairly obvious point when we 
come to think of it, it is one which we can easily overlook, especially 
today when the world is “one” in a sense previously unknown. 

The historian realizes that in the past, when communications were 
slow, Catholicism tended to vary a good deal in its accidentals and even 
in its liturgical customs in different countries with their closed-in tradi- 
tions. Nowadays the central authority reaches almost instantaneously right 
across the world, and one finds little variation in Catholic life, worship, 
instruction and ideals wherever one may go. In many ways this is an 
advantage, strengthening the apostolic impact of the Church ‘throughout 
the world. One has only to think of how immensely greater than ever 
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before is the spiritual influence of 
the Holy Father, whose personality 
and advice are instantaneously com- 
municated to the people of every 
country —or at least to those of 
every free country. It would be hard 
indeed to exaggerate the benefits to 
the world and to the Church of this 
one factor. Yet we know that there 
are counterbalancing disadvantages 
given this centralization. 

The predominantly Latin and 
Western character of the Church to- 
day creates grave difficulties in the 
apostolate of the Far East, where 
very ancient religious customs 
(some of them spiritually pure and 
easily subject to being Christian- 
ized) and a suspicion of Western 
ambitions are a great handicap to 
missionary success. Even worse per- 
haps are the problems of missionary 
work in Africa, where the complex- 
ity of the faith, as it is taught, 
seems to give enormous advantages 
to Moslem propaganda, which is 
not on!y much simpler and more su- 
perficially attractive to the native 
mind, but far more closely in tune 
with the religious traditions of the 
people. 

These, indeed, are problems with 
which the Church kas been coping 
for some time, and it may be that 
in the course of time considerable 
changes, not in the faith, but in 
the “faith incarnated in a local cul- 
ture and mentality,” will be seen. 


OUR OWN main concern is 
with the Western world—especially 
its youth. It is clear that these pos- 
sess certain characteristics that are 
astonishingly different from any- 
thing known in the past. Perhaps 


the most obvious is the way in 
which all social classes of young 
people today become quickly disso- 
ciated from the family ties which 
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Modern youth is dissatisfied. Ties to 
family and country having been weakened, 
he becomes attached to clubs and groups. 
But they do not satisfy his need for a deeper 
and closer social attachment. Mr. Michael 
de la Bedoyere says that we must understand 
youth’s needs, and realize that the liturgical 
movement and lay Catholic Action can an- 
swer these needs. 





even quite recently continued to ex- 
ercise a considerable influence 
through a person’s life. Today, the 
communal relationship to the fam- 
ily tends to be replaced by a volun- 
tary association with groups, clubs 
and societies in which young peo- 
ple share sporting, traveling, and 
other interests, either on a local 
basis or through the large firms for 
which they work. At least this tends 
to be the case in Britain and Eu- 
rope. These groups comprise, of 
course, both sexes, and conse- 
quently often lead to immoral rela- 
tionships, at worst, or to early mar- 
riages, at best. 

Furthermore, despite the continu- 
ing strength of nationalism as a po- 
litical and economic factor, it seems 
likely that the youth of today has a 
much weaker sense of patriotism 
than in the past. Travel has become 
far easier and cheaper, and in any 
summer vast numbers of young peo- 
ple enjoy cosmopolitan holidays, 
many of them fostered by the clubs 
or associations, often of an inter- 
national character, to which they 
belong. 

In this way the traditional bonds 
of family and country have been 
greatly weakened. Whether or not 
it is a good thing that the individual 
should be thus detached from what 
seem to older people natural and 
constructive links making for a tra- 
ditional morality is in the main 
an irrelevant question. The thing 
has happened, and because it has 
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happened it raises quite new ques- 
tions for the Christian who has to 
find ways and means of preaching 
Christ to a new and very different 
generation. The faith has to be in- 
carnated into this new world. 


oo PHENOMENON, is, of course, 
strengthened by a new outlook on 
the future on the part of many 
young people. On the one hand, 
the awareness that the 
world might be blown up one day, a 
possibility which is more likely to 
induce a mood of “let’s have a good 
time, while we may” than one of re- 
pentance and preparation for the 
next life; on the other, there is a 
pervading sense of excitement about 
the potentialities of the future—all 
that goes with the idea of space 
travel, of endless new scientific dis- 
coveries and possibilities. 

The world we know has become 
indefinitely enlarged in the imagi- 
nation of young people, a change 
which is bound to weaken the im- 
pact of traditional Christian dogma 
and philosophy which seem linked 
to hopelessly dated cosmology. 
Family ties, country ties, links with 
a closed world, fundamentally the 
same today as at any time in the 
past, all these are easily associated 
with the traditional teaching of 
Christianity. But an imagination 
that thinks in terms of a boundless 
future, indefinitely enlarged, will 
find it harder to think exclusively in 
terms of the old dogmas and, above 
all, the old fixed moral precepts. 
Life seems to be looming up as tre- 
mendous, unknown exploration in 
sharp contrast with the fixed and 
stable past. But this is by no means 
a total loss from the Christian point 
of view. On the contrary, it has 
great potentialities if we know how 
to exploit them. 


there is 
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Tn teaching and call of Christ 
are not bound to any particular set 
of human relationships, ambitions 
and expectations. They are just as 
valid for the socially uprooted 
younger generation of today as for 
the more personal, closed-in, tradi- 
tions and ties of the past. But they 
have to be applied or incarnated in a 
somewhat different way. 

Indeed, we have already seen the 
Holy Spirit guiding the Church to- 
ward the new needs, though, as we 
know, the Holy Spirit requires and 
expects our human co-operation, 
enlightened by His promptings. 

What else is the new liturgical 
movement, the new sense of lay 
Catholic Action, but the Church’s 
adaptation to the needs and urges 
of the new generations and the new 
world? 

In the new liturgy we become 
aware of the fact that we are a spir- 
itual community, not just in name, 
but in practical reality. We offer the 
Sacrifice of the Mass together, cor- 
porately, with our bodies, gestures, 
spoken prayer, not just as separated, 
lonely individuals depending on 
faith alone for the realization that 
we are a body, a cell of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. We are expected 
to worshio together, intelligently, 
understanding the meaning of the 
words, the nature of the sacrificial 
act. It does not seem enough that 
we should rely on faith and teaching 
for the fact that this is so, while we 
personally are content to say the 
Rosary because it is easier for us in- 
dividually or offers greater personal 
consolation. 


Aw THIS corresponds very re- 
markably with the outlook of youth 
today. They like to be grouped to- 
gether. They like to feel that they 
belong together. They like to tran- 
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scend personal, family, frontier bar- 
riers. They like to have great expec- 
tations of a new and wonderful age 
wherein anything can happen. 

But what, above all, they lack is 
the spiritual, emotional 
inner bond. In the liturgical move- 
ment they can find it. In the sense 
of active, visible, spiritual commun- 
ity, they can find (if we may so put 
it) a God they understand and One 
who seems relevant to their needs, 
whereas the private God of family 
instruction is too easily forgotten 
and lost with the family and the 
seemingly outdated ties. And we 
know that if they find God again in 
a corporate, intelligent worship, 
they will find all that is valid and 
important in the old personal ties 
of family and marriage. 


personal, 


Perhaps this is even more obvious 
in the second of the great Catholic 
developments of our times: lay 
Catholic Action. Here the emphasis 
must be on lay, not because there is 
the smallest anti-clerical- 
ism (I doubt if the modern genera- 
tion thinks in such terms at all), 
but because they feel that they want 
to build the new world. The group- 
ings and associations to which they 
so readily belong express their in- 
hibited sense of wanting to have re- 
sponsibility, of making themselves 
heard and felt, of getting on with 
the job of shaping a new and better 
future. 


serious 


When these urges are transferred 
to an apostolic zeal, to furthering 
something infinitely more satisfy- 
ing and fulfilling, namely, establish- 
ing the Kingdom of God, which is 
not bound by the conventions of any 
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age or civilization, then they want 
lo have a real responsibility in the 
great work. If they are given no 
more opportunity and responsibility 
than to fetch and carry for their 
elders, whether priests or lay peo- 
ple, they will very soon be disillu- 
sioned—-and indeed have been, I be- 
lieve, in a very conservative country 
like Britain. In France there is 
much more “live” youth religion. 


As THE EDITOR of a Catholic paper, 
| have noticed, as the years have 
passed, that in Britain at least 
there has been a lamentable increas- 
ing lack of young people with con- 
structive Christian ideas and ambi- 
tions. It is the older people, and 
they in a small minority whether 
priests or lay folk, who alone seem 
aware of the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, of the importance of liturgical 
developments and_ fresh _ ideas, 
whereas in the thirties the running 
was done by younger people. Why 
is this? 

Is it not because we have failed 
to understand the urges and needs 
of modern youth, and failed to 
adapt ourselves to those needs and 
opportunities? There is, I believe, 
an immense potential, but we shall 
never actualize it unless we instruct 
it imaginatively and give it the 
apostolic opportunity it needs with 
fresh ideas and an immense faith 
and trust in it.’ The one faith must 
by inearnated to its minds and 
needs. Else what happens is that 
many are lost to the apostolic op- 
portunity, if not to the Faith itself, 
and the rest grow up in a world that 
is past and dying. 

















SAY ONE FOR ME (20th Century-Fox) 
undoubtedly owes its existence to the 
fact that Bing Crosby made the big- 
gest hit of his career in Going My Way. 
Here he turns up as Father Conroy, a 
reasonable facsimile of Father O’Mal- 


ley, who presides with effortless 
charm and phenomenal effectiveness 
over a Broadway congregation com- 


posed largely of show folks. 

What the picture lacks however is 
Jarry Fitzgerald. This is another way 
of saying that whatever was your re- 
action to the religious tone of the ear- 
lier film (and there were many people 
who were disturbed by what they re- 
garded as its misleading shallowness), 
there was undoubtedly validity and 
entertainment value in its character 
study of the two contrasting priests. 

Father Conroy has no such effective 
foil in Say One For Me. As a result he 
is frequently reduced to the role of 
an interested bystander, observing 
the problems of his parishioners. 

Problem Number One is a gently 
reared young miss (Debbie Reynolds) 
who is hoofing in a dubious night club 
to finance expensive medical care for 
her ailing father. In the time-honored 
tradition of backstage musical plots 
the producer and chief performer in 
the night club (Robert Wagner) is an 
egoist, wolf and all-round heel and 
even in further deference to the 
pattern, the girl falls in love with him. 

Father’s other problem cases  in- 
clude Wagner’s accompanist, arranger 


SO, 


and general indispensable man (Ray 
Walston) who is an alcoholic and a 
sweet young chorus girl (Aleta Mur- 


ray) who unfortunately has an illegiti- 
mate baby. 











BY Moira Walsh 






With an ease which harried pastors 
everywhere may regard wiih some 
skepticism, the priest maneuvers his 
charges back on the right track and 
everything ends happily during a TV 
“spectacular” which he stages for the 
benefit of the Actors’ Home. (Perhaps 
because the economy wave has set in 
or perhaps just because the picture 
had already run too long, the televi- 
sion show is not spectacular. 

The film in short, is a typical color 
and CinemaScope musical comedy. 
Though the songs are almost belliger- 
ently undistinguished it is pleasant 
enough and the trouping of the juve- 
nile leads is surprisingly good. Its 
connection with religion however be- 
gins and ends with a few parochial 
jokes. 


THIS EARTH IS MINE (Universal) 
There is a daring minority of movie 
makers who only use screen materials 
that they themselves find interesting 
or stimulating. Especially when busi- 
ness is uncertain, however—and busi- 
ness is almost always uncertain in the 
movie industry there is an over- 
powering tendency to play it safe by 
copying past hits as did the produc- 
ers of Say One For Me. This is one 
manifestation of the philosophy “give 
the audience what it wants.” 

This Earth Is Mine is another. It is 
an overblown, million dollar color and 
CinemaScope soap opera made by so- 
phisticated men in the belief that the 
movie-going public is receptive to 
overblown soap operas. If the recent 
success of An Imitation of Life is any 
criterion they are quite possibly cor- 
rect. 
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FILM AND TV 


At least the background of the story, 
adapted from a novel by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart, which perhaps has more stat- 
ure than the movie, is unusual. It 
deals with the personal and _ profes- 
sional problems of a family of Cali- 
fornia vintners shortly before the end 
of Prohibition. In fact the picture is 
at its most interesting when it devotes 


itself to a semi-documentary discus- 
sion of vineyard tending and wine- 
making. 


The plot revolves around the domi- 
neering figure of the patriarch of the 
family (Claude Rains) who has 
amassed his vast holdings by fanati- 
cally hard work and also by arranging 
marriages for his children with neigh- 
boring land-holders. The latest pawn 
in his dynamic scheming is a grand- 
daughter (Jean Simmons), newly 
summoned from England. 

Before she is forced to go through 
with a marriage however 
grandfather, along with almost every- 
body else in the cast, is subjected to a 
series of traumatic experiences which 
cause him to see the error of his ac- 
quisitive and dictatorial wavs. The 
heroine winds up instead in the arms 
of the reformed black sheep of the 
family (Rock Hudson) who would be 
her first cousin except that he is il- 
legitimate on the side where it counts. 
Unfortunately a geneological table, 
which might help to clear up the con- 
fusion, is not provided. 

The outrageous way that the grand- 
father manipulates his family has a 
counterpart in the outrageous way 
that the writers manipulate plot and 
characters from one larger than life 
situation to another, through a long 
and unprofitable two hours. 


loveless 


THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT (Colum- 
bia) is probably the only film about 
which I will ever be able to make the 
claim that I watched it being shot 
without leaving home. Much of the 
picture was photographed in its actual 


New York locale and an apartment 
house roughly ecater-corner from my 
own was selected as the home of its 
hero. 

One morning last winter I looked 


out of my window to be confronted 
with visual evidence pointing to the 
impossible conclusion that, while it 
was raining everywhere else, a snow 
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storm had taken place on one West 
End Avenue block front. A_ further 
look revealed the presence of flood- 
lights and camera equipment and also 
that the “snow” was a skimpy and 
carelessly distributed layer of borax. 
What had happened was that the 
movie troupe, having waited in vain 
for the weatherman to provide them 
with the genuine article, had manu- 
factured their own snow storm. The 
resulting scene, which runs perhaps 
two seconds in the fiinished film, looks 
surprisingly authentic. 

Some critical observers of the film 
medium may perhaps wish to attrib- 
ute a profound and sinister signifi- 
cance to this demonstration of the 
secreen’s capacity to make the spurious 
look genuine. 

The movie itself is a screen adapta- 
tion of the Broadway play by Paddy 
Chayefsky, sometimes called the Chek- 
hov of the Bronx and certainly the 
most celebrated writer developed by 
the rival television medium. 

For this story the playwright de- 
parts from his accustomed lower 
middle class Bronx milieu and devotes 
himself to the romance of a lonely 
Jewish widower of fifty-six who is a 
prosperous Manhattan garment manu- 
facturer (Fredric March) and a pretty 
divorcee of twenty-four who works as 
his receptionist (Kim Novak). 

Chayefsky has both an ear for dia- 
logue and a flair for characterization. 
These gifts combine to create an 
extraordinarily vivid and life-like re- 
production of certain segments’ of 
contemporary life. The realistic tone 
is further enhanced by the authentic 
New York backgrounds, by the work 


of an extremely: well-chosen support- 
ing cast and by the knowledgeable 
and sensitive direction of Delbert 


Mann (Marty, Separate Tables), who 
even managed to elicit a varied 
and believable performance from the 
usually wooden Miss Novak. 

Chavyefsky also evidences a passion- 
ate and compassionate concern for 
loneliness, futility and misdirec- 
tion of the people about whom he 
writes which demands that he be given 
a serious hearing. 

On the other hand he shares with 
an unhappily large proportion of to- 


has 


the 


dav’s serious dramatists a set of short- 
comings which makes their writings 
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at best a half-truth. In the first place, 
under the impression apparently that 
honesty demands that he call a spade 
a “damn shovel,” he sprinkles the con- 
versation with frank references to sex 
life, the male climacteric and other 
related matters which esthetically and 
every other way would serve the mood 
of the picture better if they were han- 
dled with more indirection and re- 
straint. 

In the second place, while he is 
acutely perceptive in diagnosing the 
moral and emotional ills of his char- 
acters his prescribed cure is patently 
inadequate. His ill-assorted May and 
December sweethearts decide at the 
fade-out to marry despite the an- 
guished opposition of their respective 
families and their own equally an- 
guished self-doubts because “love is 
the most important thing in life.” Yet 
the writer offers us no substantial 
reasons for believing that the couple 
possess the special qualities required 
to solve the manifold difficulties pre- 
sented by such a union. On:the con- 


trary the heroine suffers from a moral 
and emotional instability of such pro- 
portions that it is difficult not to ex- 
pect the worst. 


Despite its fundamental flaws the 
picture is a provocative and moving 
inquiry into contemporary life. At the 
very least it should set us to wonder- 
ing why it is that so few writers who 
understand the spiritual answers to 
life’s problems are facing up to the 
questions with comparable perceptive- 
ness and eloquence. 


A HOLE IN THE HEAD (United Artists) 

As a Broadway play this comedy- 
drama by Arnold Schulman was rather 
Chavyefsky-like in milieu and idiom 
though more mechanical in construc- 
tion and mediocre in quality. 

The play was about an improvident 
Jewish widower — who continued to 
harbor big dreams of making a for- 
tune even while the sheriff was pre- 
paring to attach his third-rate Miami 
Beach Hotel and his precociouslyv 
mature small son who took care of his 
father rather than vice versa. The 
plot involving the irresponsible par- 
ent and the preternaturally responsible 
child was old when Wallace Beery 
and Jackie Cooper appeared in The 
thamp a generation ago. 
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In any case it is almost impossible 
by now to get away with presenting 
the man as a sympathetic character. 
The play had its share of trouble with 
this problem but partially made up 
for its plot deficiencies with some 
especially flavorsome minor charac- 
terizations notably the hero’s_ pros- 
perous, penny-pinching, insensitive 
brother and his good-hearted, meddle- 
some wife. 

The picture is a joint production of 
director Frank Capra and star Frank 
Sinatra and the first result of this col- 
laboration is that they have changed 
the Jewish characters into Italians. 
Though Chayefsky is equally at home 
writing about people of both ethnic 
origins Schulman does not seem to be 
and some of the flavor and humor is 
lost making the switch. 

Even so Edward G. Robinson and 
Thelma Ritter as the brother and sis- 
ter-in-law overshadow Sinatra in his 
comparatively straight role and 
Eleanor Parker as the conventional ro- 
mantic lead. All the adults in turn are 
victims of the picture-stealing pro- 
clivities of young Eddie Hodges as the 
son. The other star of the film is 
Miami Beach with its bright sunlight 
and garish tourist attractions, spread 
out larger than life on the wide screen. 


THE HORSE SOLDIERS (United Art- 
ists)—Of the select group of Holly- 
wood’s top-flight directors none per- 
haps is more unpredictable’ and 
uneven than John Ford. He can touch 
greatness with one film and plumb 
the depths of sentimental excess with 
the next or turn from making a high- 
minded artistic experiment with dubi- 
ous Office possibilities to putling to- 
gether a piece of arrantly commercial 
“corn.” 

This film, which might be described 
as a Western even if it takes place in 
the South, is Ford’s first American- 
made one in more than three years 
and is more commercial than it is art- 
istic. Nevertheless it bears the char- 
acteristic mark of Ford’s vigor and 
acumen and this is a good deal to say 
in favor of any picture. 

The story is based on an actual his- 
torical incident: Grierson’s Raid 
named for Lt. Col. Benjamin Grierson, 
who led a light brigade of Union Cav- 
alry three hundred miles into Confed- 
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erate territory to cut the South’s sup- 
ply route to beleaguered Vicksburg 
and then, with most of his men, made 
good his escape to Union lines three 
hundred miles in another direction. 

Though the framework is factual I 
strongly suspect that many of the de- 
tails are fictional. For example besides 
the expected clashes with enemy sol- 
diers there are two running conflicts 
in the film which no self-respecting 
script writer would think of leaving 
out. The first is the mutual antipathy 
between the Colonel (John Wayne) 
and his second in command (William 
Holden), who happens in this case to 
be an Army surgeon. The second and 
even more obligatory cliché involves 
a proud Southern Beauty (Constance 
Towers) who has to be taken along as 
a prisoner when she overhears the 
raiders’ plans and whose attitude of 
haughty contempt is obviously des- 
tined to change into love for one lead- 
ing man or the other. 

Elsewhere the film contains some 
rousing battle sequences and _ fre- 
quently displays a more realistic and 
dignified attitude toward the tragic 
war between the States than the above- 
mentioned plot devices would lead one 
to believe. Especially there is a scene 
in which the pre-adolescent cadets 
from a military school put the hu- 
manely disposed Union soldiers to rout 
which, whether it is true or not, is 
stunningly effective cinema. 

All in all, though the picture is short 
on cerebral content it is head and 
shoulders over the usual outdoor epic 
in staging and performances as well as 
in such incidental details as color and 
musical score. 


JOHN PAUL JONES (Warner)—This 
film biography of one of America’s 
great naval heroes is historically ever 
so much more accurate than The Horse 
Soldiers. The chances are that it will 
refresh your memory on a lot of de- 
tails of its hero’s life that were long 
since forgotten. 

A number of other things about the 
film sound promising. It was made by 
a frequently effective director (John 
Farrow) whose pet project it has been 
for years. In addition the director 
had a more than adequate budget, a 
lavish technicolor production, the full 
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co-operation of the 
and a perfectly good cast headed by 
Robert Stack in the title role and 
Charles Coburn as Benjamin Franklin 
and featuring a collection of interna- 
tional celebrities doing guest bits as 
historical figures—e.g. Bette Davis as 
Catherine the Great. 

All these technical resources to- 
gether however are no substitute for 
the spark of life. This latter necessity, 
except at rare and isolated moments, 
the picture lacks. Whether this sad 
state of affairs is due to an unfortunate 
series of coincidences or whether the 
Revolutionary period (which has been 
almost wholly neglected as a source of 
screen material) tends to resist efforts 
to vivify it dramatically is an acade- 
mic question as far as this film goes. 
Producers of future pictures though 
might find the answer of utmost im- 
portance to them. 


American Navy 


DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP (Para- 
mount) Jerry Lewis has just signed a 
multi-million dollar long term studio 
contract so the top brass are ap- 
parently not anticipating any immedi- 


ate waning of his popularity. His films 
are not however becoming any more 
subtle or imaginative or generally tol- 
erable for the Jerry Lewis non-fan. 
The main premise of this new one 


sounds ingenious enough: a_ hapless 
naval ensign named John Paul Steckler 
(Lewis, of course) is accused of losing 
or at least mislaying a destroyer. But 
the dismal calibre of the humor is es- 
tablished immediately in a flashback 
sequence describing the hero’s sea-go- 
ing ancestors, which is reminiscent of 
one in the Alec Guinness film All At 
Sea, with the striking difference that 
the Guinness version was very funny. 
There is an occasional bright spot 
notably when the hero is trying to 
elicit vital information from a former 
ship-mate wrestler (Mickey Shaugh- 
nessy) in the middle of a bout and 
many of the gags are at least innocu- 
ous. 

Lewis should be told however that 
he has neither the innocence nor the 
urbanity to carry off the kind of 
comedy based on a continually post- 
poned honeymoon or other bedroom 
situations with any degree of taste or 
grace. 
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Ot Broadway: 
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Warm 
Heloise 


COMEDY : 


Gazebo 


The Pleasure of His 
A Majority of One 


MUSICALS: Redhead 
Goldilocks. 
Off Broadway: 


Destry Rides 


A Touch of the Poet 
The World of Suzie 
The Rivalry 

The Quare Fellow 


Company 
Make a Million 


Again 


Sweet Bird of Youth 
Wong—The Disenchanted—The Cold 
Epitaph for George Dillion. 

Royal Gambit—Family Re- 


The Marriage-Go-Round—T he 


Once More With Feeling. 
La Plume de Ma 


Gypsy Tante 


Once Upon a Mattress. 


REVIVAL: Romeo and Juliet (American Shakespeare Festival). 


SPECIALTIES: Ages of Man 


[os AN ironic fact that in spite of all 
the hundreds of thousands spent this 
season on sets and costumes, the two 


one-man shows on a bare stage will 
probably be the longest remembered. 

I doubt if anyone who was fortun- 
ate enough to hear John Gielgud’s 
readings from Shakespeare will ever 
forget the singular beauty of the oc- 
casion nor the completely remarkable 
reincarnation of Mark Twain in the 
person of Hal Holbrook. Mr. Holbrook 
appears as Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
ens in his seventies and being a walk- 
ing anthology of Twain, lectures on 
whatever subject appeals to him that 
evening. For sheer amusement, these 
lectures are unique as Mr. Holbrook 
adds to the pungency of Clemens’ na- 
tive wit the apt timing of an experi- 
enced comedian. 

Could it be due to the indirect in- 
fluence of Shaw in My Fair Lady with 


Mark Twain Tonight. 


its crusty philologist that so many of 
the successful current plays are built 
around a controversial male charac- 
ter? Even the posthumous play of 
O’Neill’s, A Touch of the Poet, hap- 
pened to fit into the pattern with its 
ruthless Irish adventurer, Major Cor- 
nelius Melody, so well played by Eric 
Portman, who tyrannized over the 
the shabby denizens of his taproom 
and Miss Helen Hayes as his worship- 
ful wife. 

Equally ruthless in his amusing way 
is Cyril Ritchard, as the international 
playboy and divorced father, in Sam- 
uel Taylor’s smart comedy The Pleas- 
ure of His Company, who turns up in 
San Francisco for his only daughter’s 
wedding and because she is pretty he 
wants her for himself, so he breaks up 
her marriage plans and carries her 
back to Europe. A great musician can 
also be ruthless for his art as George 
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Axelrod, pictured with some spirit and 
less distinction in his farce of Once 
More With Feeling. 

Ruthless, too, so far as his wife is 
concerned, is the mystery story writer, 
so amiably played by Walter Slezak, 
in The Gazebo, who cheerfully deter- 
mines to save his wife some possible 
annoyance by a blackmailer by the 
simple expedient of a professionally 
planned murder. The playwright is 
careful to save Mr. Slezak from the ac- 
tual crime but overlooks the intent. 


I, SEEMED TO US When we saw Make 
a Million that nothing could save it, not 
even Sam Levine as a venal TV pro- 
ducer, but Mr. Levine’s flair for com- 
edy has kept a cheap farce running. 
It was more than Jason Robards Jun- 
ior’s fine and prize-winning charac- 
terization of a prototype of Scott Fitz- 
gerald could do for The Disénchanted. 
Nor could the unusually good acting in 
Epitaph for George Dillon by John 
Osborne and Anthony Creighton give a 
long run to the British picture of the 
price a smart young man pays for his 
calculated selfishness. 

In his autobiographical play, The 
Cold Wind and the Warm, S. N. Behr- 
man is inspired by his boyish hero, 
the unpredictable Willy whose unex- 
pected suicide at the end was a kill- 
joy to the warm pulse of life and hu- 
mor in the play. 


Axo. oF course, J.B. in) MacLeish’s 
Pulitzer Prize drama is the most con- 
troversial character of all time. That 
it is still running seems to imply that 
the man in the street is still interested 
in the ways of God. The interpreta- 
tion of the book of Job has been for 
centuries a scholarly Armageddon. 
By giving the ancient tale a modern 
dress, Mr. MacLeish has revived its 
challenge. 

No one can deny that he has made 
the story tremendously exciting and 
vivid and personally I am convinced 
that the only reason for writing it was 
a firm belief in God. T am also simple 
minded enough to take the note of hu- 
man love at the end as the poet’s non- 
theological suggestion of the Messianic 
message. 

On June 8th, Basil Rathbone entered 
the cast of J.B. to take over the part of 
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Mr. Zuss, created by Raymond Massey 
who had resigned. It was the occasion 
for the author, Archibald MacLeish, to 
insert a number of new lines in the last 
scene. This was done to clarify his 
philosophical position which seems to 
resemble the ancient Stoics. It is not 
in accepting God’s Will that J.B. is to 
find peace. “We take,” says he, “what 
God has willed but we want to know 
the answer and there is none.” We 
are and that is all. Yet still man goes 
on with the filthy farce which is life 
and can perish laughing. He still can 
suffer and whoever can suffer, can 
love; which brings the curtain down 
on the same scene between J.B. and 
Sarah, who has returned to him. (Mac- 
Leish has put back the bit about Sarah 
and the green spray of forsythia which 
was in the published script.) J.B. now 
lights a candle which is more effective 
than the lantern; he also crouches less 
and now faces life more uprightly. 

A play’s meaning, after all, is what 
it means to its audience. ‘To me J.B. 
is a deeply emotional experience and 
I fancy 1 have been reading into it what 
| wanted it to mean to me. Mr. Mac- 
Leish has now made this impossible. 
The emphasis on love, uninteresting 
to the Stoics, is perhaps a concession 
to Christianity. 

Mr. Rathbone as Mr. Zuss is a com- 
manding and handsome figure with a 
touch of the sardonic and without the 
compassion inherent in Mr. Massey’s 
playing. 


; nee the young man is the pivot 


of the story in Tennessee Williams’ 
Sweet Bird of Youth the aging screen 
star, as superbly acted by Geraldine 
Page, keeps stage center. What gives 
hope for the regeneration of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ philosophy in the play is that 
evil is made so hideously ugly. 

A Majority of One features two com- 
pelling personalities, Gertrude Berg as 
a masterful Brooklyn widow and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke as a Japanese in- 
dustrialist. It is one of five produc- 
tions with Orientals, but although 
there are sixty-four of them in the cast 
of ninety-seven of Flower Drum Song 
laid in Chinatown in San Francisco, 
it is very disappointing that the two 
leads are sung by girls from Japan. 


There are eighteen genuine Orientals 
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in The World of Suzie Wong in which 
Jo Mielziner’s vivid scenes of Hong 
Kong are wasted on a tawdry, sordid 
play. In Rashomon, the old Samurai 
legend, with the lovely set by Oliver 
Messel, there is not a single Japanese. 
In a short-lived play called Alaki, for 
two men, there was one. 


A) 

_ PLAYS were at a minimum 
with such curiously different families 
as A Raisin in the Sun, which was the 
first play by Lorraine Hansbury and 
won the Drama Critics’ Award with 
its spirited introduction to a Negro 
family on Chicago’s South Side, while 
T. S. Eliot’s Family Reunion was set 
in an ultra cultural and noble British 
country house where the young peer is 
about to seek expiation for having ac- 
tively or passively permitted his wife 
to fall off an ocean liner. But both 
families had one thing in common—a 
problem son. Come to think of it 
Epitaph of George Dillon had the rac- 
iest sketch of a lower class British 
family ever seen. 


im MUSICALS have been rather 
evenly divided between success and 
disappointment. No one can regret 
The Nervous Set in which a girl 
from Gramercy Park rescues a beatnik 
artist from Washington Square; nor 
Whoop Up which had a great many 
fake Indians who made a great deal 
of noise; nor Juno which was dole- 
fully derived from Juno and the Pay- 
cock with Shirley Booth and Melvyn 
Douglas, no more successful with their 
songs than with their brogues. 

First Impressions, however, 
particularly charming sets by 
Larkin and Alvin Colt and was Abe 
Burrows’ impression of Pride and 
Prejudice which unfortunately — in- 
cluded Hermione Gingold burlesquing 
Mrs. Bennet. Goldilocks, a satire of 
the first film makers by Walter and 
Jean Kerr, hovered on the hit border- 
line and then gave way to Redhead 
with its Victorian setting and wax- 
work museum and the’ inimitable 
charm and gusto of Gwen Verdon who 
is closest to Charlie Chaplin in pan- 
tomime. Miss Verdon’s energy is actu- 
ally on a par with the indomitable 
Ethel Merman who in Gypsy took on 
the unenviable part of Mrs. Hovak, the 
doughty matron who figures dubiously 


had 
Peter 
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in the autobiographies of Gypsy Rose 
Lee and June Havoc as their mother. 

There were many misgivings about 
Miss Merman enacting this mother 
who pushes her little girls into vaude- 
ville; who neglects Rose for June. 
When “Baby June,’ who was never 
permitted to be aged over twelve, 
elopes, she thrusts Rose out on the run- 
way of a Minsky theater to do a strip- 
tease act. Even Mrs. Hovak’s faithful 
manager leaves her at that point and 
that the audience does not desert is 
because most men seem to enjoy a bit 
of Minsky and because in Act I Miss 
Merman succeeds in not only making 
Mrs. Hovak uproariously funny but in 
making her ruthlessness so genuine 
and so hearty. Act I is really a mas- 
terpiece. I would like Gypsy much, 
much better if it ended there. 

The French revue, La Plume de Ma 
Tante and Destry Rides Again, the 
musical Western, are both entrenched 
for the summer. 


oo WERE thirty-six plays which 
opened this season on Broadway of 
which exactly one third are hits; eight 
ran over three months and sixteen had 
premature closings. O/f Broadway 
there were eighty-six plays. Twenty- 
eight can be considered to have been 
hits. But the cost of Off Broadway pro- 
ductions is so much less that greater 
risks can be taken. Off Broadway is 
now a very important factor in any 
season and Threepenny Opera has 
had a longer run than My Fair Lady. 
Heloise introduced a new playwright, 
James Forsyth, and so did The Quare 
Fellow by the Irishman, Brendan Be- 
han. 


A PLAY which deserved a far longer 
run was Royal Gambit by Hermann 


which won the 
prize in Berlin in 1957. The only 
characters are Henry VIII and his 
wives who represent the various facets 
of Henry’s ambition. Henry stands for 
the man of the Renaissance who 
throws over faith for reason while 
Catherine of Aragon, who acts as 
chorus, advises everyone at the end to 
return to the Age of Wisdom. Dra- 
matically it is exciting and well writ- 
ten and is actually a morality play of 
very fine calibre. 


Gressiker Gerhardt 
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= J.B. and Royal Gambit there 
have been some other religious plays 
of unusual quality. The Book of Dan- 
iel, a musical religious play in Latin, 
was written for the students of Beau- 
vais Cathedral in 1150. The script 
with words and music was discovered 
by an American Benedictine in the 
British Museum and was produced 
first in The Cloisters in 1958 and this 
winter in the Church of the Interces- 
sion by Pro Musica. It opened with 
Belshazzar’s Feast and the rout of the 
Chaldeans by the Persians. Then Dan- 
iel was shown in the lions’ den—with 
very heraldic lions—where he was 
visited by Habbakuk and welcomed 
back to favor by the king. It ended with 
the announcement by an archangel 
of the coming of Christ and another 
joyful procession down the candle-lit 
aisle. The costumes were copied from 
ancient manuscript and the singers 
were accompanied on the old instru- 
ments from the collection of Pro 
Musica. 

It is interesting that a number of 
extremely Catholic plays were pro- 
duced recently by Protestants. To the 
Catholics, credit the Blackfriars pro- 
duction of La Madre by Sister Mary 
Francis, the Poor Clare who wrote the 
incomparable Right to Be Merry. 

La Madre is a really distinguished 
play about St. Teresa of Avila with 
all her gaiety, brilliance, forcefulness 
and intense spirituality. The Carmel- 
ities are given great individuality, so 
are the personalities of the Princess of 
Eboli, with her famous black patch, 
and the clear-sighted Father Francis 
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Borgia. La Madre is so superior a piece 
of work that one feels that St. Teresa 
may have had a hand in it. 


A MOST ABSORBING dramatization of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate was pre- 
sented as The Rivalry, with a descend- 
ant of Daniel Boone as Lincoln. The 
Marriage -Go- Round, with Charles 
Boyer and Claudette Colbert, was bril- 
liantly acted, but overstepped the 
boundaries of good taste. 

Once Upon a Mattress isn’t what one 
would expect. As a matter of fact, it’s 
based upon Hans Christian Anderson’s 
story of the princess who couldn’t 
sleep because of a pea in her bed. 
With its medieval sets and costumes, 
its very gay score by Mary Rodgers, 
the clever decor by William and Jean 
Eckart, choreography by Joe Layton 
and under the direction of George Ab- 
bott, it has a Broadway standard and 
Off Broadway (Phoenix) prices. It also 
rejoices with the coming comedienne 
Carol Burnett as the princess; an 
amusing prince, who is Joe Bova; and 
an excellent dancer, Matt Mottox. 


As A POSTSCRIPT, a few words about 


Romeo and Juliet which recently 
opened the fifth season of the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival Theater. 
Miss Inga Swenson endows Juliet with 
happy youth and a pure passion. Mr. 
Richard Easton does well in not trying 
to make Romeo other than a self- 
willed boy; the Nurse of Aline Mac- 
Mahon is a masterpiece. A produc- 
tion which pulses with warm life, at 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


Beginning with the September issue, we will omit two features: “Thea- 


ter” and “Film-TV.” 


Instead of short reviews we plan to give our readers 


full-length articles about the more important plays and current trends in 


the performing arts. 


We want to express our profound gratitude to Mrs. Wyatt, first lady 


of the Catholic theater, for her thirty-five years of distinguished service to 


our readers, and to Moira Walsh, a recent addition to The Catholic World, 


for her very lively and sensitive reviews of current movies. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


rHE LIGHT INFANTRY 
by Hamilton Basso 
Doubleday. $4.50 
rhe remarkable thing about The Light 
Infantry Ball as an historical novel of 
the Civil War period is that the people 
in it are unaware that their times are 
Instead, they are unself-con- 
scious and locally involved as inhabi- 
tants of “Old Pompey,” the Southern 
port which the per- 
former in Mr. Basso’s earlier novel of 
contemporary life, The View from 
Pompey’s Head. The present book 
with the hero's “called 
party toa 
others can 
unchanged 


BALL 


historic. 


river was star 


being 
out” and thus necessarily a 
duel; but neither he nor the 
be aware that a_ society 
from the time that Pompey’s Head 
Light Infantry fought in the Revolu- 
tion, is about to crumble. Yet for John 
Bottomley, graduate of Princeton and 
a moderate, there are portents. He is 
an unhappy master in a slave society, 
in artist mand foreed bv cireum 
inheritance into be- 

And his mother’s 
shrieking due to 
slave uprising, constantly 


opens 


stance and family 
ing a rice planter. 
nightmares, horrors 
fear of a 
foretell 


John 


doom. 
is coolly things in a 


influenced by the 


aware of 
climate increasingly 
hotheads. He must fight his duel to 
prove his “loyalty,” for him a thing of 
ambivalence Finally, mind 
still divided, he serves the Confede 
racy as a uniformed bureaucrat, in 
cotton. He finds himself in 
the midst of divided personal lovalties 
as corruption and incompetence add 
their burdens to the Cause At the 
height of his complicated public life, 
Bottomley must endure and 
tricate personal relationships. 
brother Cameron, for 


with 


charge of 


solve in- 


His 
example, the 


family black sheep, disappears very 
mysteriously, only to appear again un- 
der the most awkward and ambiguous 
circumstances. And the girl he hopes 
to marry—only gradually does he dis- 
that Lydia has “the soul of a 
greedy clerk”—marries an ex-Senator 
with ambitions to be in the cabinet. 
Mr. Basso’s characterization of Lydia 
is masterful. “What is it the poet 
she asks with pompous insin- 
cerity in the days when she is a school- 
marm on the make. Everybody but 
John and the Senator can see through 
Lydia from the start. But slowness to 
judge character is what makes a hero, 
especially in an historical novel. 

The Light Infantry Ball is a book of 
deft historical perceptions which is 
also, first and above all, a story of ab- 
sorbing incident. Doubtless this book 
will long be the best seller it deserves 
to be; and this reviewer gives it an un- 
qualified recommendation to all read- 
ers who are looking for a novel which 
combines entertainment with charac- 
ters and values of no little substance. 


cover 


says?” 


MRS. PANOPOLULIS 

by Jon Godden 

Knopf. $3.50 
This brief novel is concerned with the 
day in the life of an old English- 
woman, widow of a wealthy husband 
of Greek descent. Primarily it is a cap- 
livating vignette with powerful moral 
overtones. Mrs. Panopoulis, accom- 
panied by her niece Flora, comes on a 
cruise to a little island off the African 
coast. She becomes attached to the 
beauty and mystery of the island—un- 
obtrusively and beautifully limned in 
the Godden manner—and wishes to re- 
main behind when her ship leaves, 
carrying with it Flora and her fiancé, 


last 
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and Mrs. Panopoulis’ cousin Humph- 
rey, all concerned about her but re- 
specting her wish for solitude and 
peace the island has brought her. 

Through the strange mystery of the 
island, Mrs. Panopoulis meets death as 
the ship steams away; but not before 
she has rounded out an ordinary hu- 
man life, not especially virtuous, but 
with a supreme effort of charity in a 
plan to ensure Flora’s marriage to the 
man How this good action 
blends with Mrs. Panapoulis’ realiza- 
tion, vague yet becoming clearer as she 
approaches death, of the presence of 
God, and how the island’s loveliness 
and the calm of its Catholic chapel 
blend with her mood and steady her 
to make a good end of her life, are told 
with simplicity and conviction in this 
slight yet compelling tale. 


she loves. 


rHE SEED 

by Pierre Gascar 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50 
The Seed is a short, powerful novel 
which is a kind of reminiscence of 
boyhood past. The protagonist, in de- 
scribing the paintings and statues in 
the church of his French village, 
speaks of “the identical wan foreheads 
of faith and damnation.” The con- 
cept and phrasing alike reflect the au- 
thor’s mordant view of life. His char- 
acters build their lives from the mortar 
of grinding poverty, out of a mate- 
rial-less materialism which is fright- 
ening. The story is a somber report on 
peasant and small town life through 
the commonplace events” by 
“hatred grew from hardship.” 

In its literal sense the title refers to 
the peach seed, discarded in garbage, 
which is gathered by grubby boys to 
be sold to a nurseryman, With pitiless 
realism the protagonist recounts his 
experiences as a young boy, stirring 
household heaps of garbage with 
sticks, followed by flies and stench. 
As a boy from Paris, boarding with an 
uncle and aunt, he grows in acquisi- 
tive, protective wisdom: this is the 
figurative sense of the title. Greed for 
small gains becomes a protection, an 
amulet against loneliness. With the 
small profits from being a scavenger 
a bought the possibility of life.” 


which 


one 
With the same motive the young boy, 


searcely a_ believer, becomes 


and cross-bearer for the parish priest. 
In the Church he can feel at one with 
loneliness and death, as he does on 
the occasion when he permits a mad- 
man to drown in the river. As in 
Beasts and Men, a collection of short 
stories, Pierre Gascar here displays an 
original, if chilling, slant which makes 
him one of the most significant of the 
new French writers. 


THE FAR MOUNTAINS 

by Frank O’Rourke 

Morrow. $4.95 
The Far Mountains is an_ historical 
novel which tells the story of an en- 
gaging hero from his seventeenth to 
his sixtieth year. At seventeen John 
O’Brien is hiding out, in danger of his 
life. A member of an American fili- 
bustering outfit on Spanish soil, he 
narrowly escapes capture. With an- 
other survivor of the fiasco, Blas Pelle- 
tier, French aristocrat who has_ be- 
come a woodsman, the young 
makes good his escape from Coman- 
ches the is 1801 and heads 
north and With Blas as his 
teacher, the boy changes his name as 
the first step in survival, to Juan Obre- 
gon, and learns to think, speak, and act 
like a Spaniard. The first third of the 
book is given over to a fascinating ac- 
count of Juan’s initiation into survival, 
as he learns, among other things, how 
to make bows, arrows and clothes. The 
climax of apprenticeship comes when 
Juan kills an Indian, an 
Blas points out, reflecting 
courage. 

In the exciting that follow, 
Blas is often Juan’s companion in en- 
terprises involving risk as the two be- 
come, because of unrealistic Spanish 
laws, outlaws and smugglers. Juan, the 
man from nowhere, aspires to marry 
into a proud Spanish family; at length 
he finds family pride much stronger 
than true love. Although Juan and his 
wife Luz love one another, her knowl- 
edge that she is his second choice 


hero 


year 
west. 


exploit, as 
folly not 


years 


rankles; her moods and rebellions give 


an occasional 
O’ Rourke 


push to the plot. Mr. 
a way of playing down 
heroics avoiding the grandilo- 
quent. As a result, The Far Mountains 
is an attractive and even thoughtful ac 
count of New Mexico during a 


has 
and 


turbu 


serverlent and ambiguous time. 
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DEAR AND GLORIOUS PHYSICIAN 

by Taylor Caldwell 

Doubleday. $3.95 
On page 572 (the final page) Miss Cald- 
well adds this sentence (in paren- 
theses) after her own final sentence of 
the novel: “Continued in the Holy 
Bible, Gospel of St. Luke, and Acts I 
and Il.” There is something awesome 
in assurance like that, something that 
defies comment. Lucanus (St. Luke) is 
a very pedestrian fellow who finally 
comes to some faint understanding of 
God, 

Lucanus strikes this reader, at least, 
as a rather dimwitted figure, unable 
to account for his miraculous powers 
of healing and, even in his attraction 
to the new religion, a man who acts 
remarkedly like a_ twentieth-century 
agnostic. If Christianity is Pickwick- 
ian and shadowy in Dear and Glorious 
Physician, the decadent, pagan Ro- 
man world is not. What with licenti- 
ousness and “the disturbing mysti- 
cism of the Jews,” poor Lucanus has, 
over these interminable pages, an un- 
happy career of it. As for his career 
as evangelist, Miss Caldwell, voluble 
on all else, remains staunchly mum. 
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THE DEADLY LADY OF MADAGASCAR 
by C. V. Terry 

Doubleday. $3.75 
Mr. Terry’s short (263 pages) and 
lively novel makes battles between 
wooden ships and the perils of piracy 
on the high seas seem as important as 
the day’s headlines. This rousing tale 
begins with a waterfront encounter 
(with sword and knife) of hero and 
villain in the New York ‘of the early 
eighteenth century and ends with : 
savage sea-and-land battle off Mada- 
gascar. In between are mutinies, ship- 
boardings, and lethal intrigues. 

The narrator is a young Scot, Dick 
Douglas, a sea captain and soldier of 
fortune, bent on carving out a com 
petence so he may set himself up in 
Scotland as a gentleman. In New York 
he finds that he is to be captain of a 
merchant freighter, but that he is to 
jump ship near Madagascar and join 
a pirate stronghold as a spy. He gets to 
the pirate stronghold all right, not as 
a spy but as a full-fledged buccaneer. 
Mr. Terry postpones the inevitable 
with masterful strategy, and piracy 
gets its just comeuppance before love 
finds a way. Superior escapist stuff. 


The BRIDE 


Essays in the Church 
By DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


Without Number 
Selection 1957) here 


The author of 
(Lamont Poetry 
provides a brilliant and deeply moving ex 
planation of the Church as the Bride of 
Jesus Christ. Set in the history of salva 
tion and written with poetic intensity, the 
appears to Father Killian McDon 
O.S.B. “to be a prose poem in much 
Same sense that Kierkegaard’s Fear 
and Trembling is a philosophical poem 
ind DeLubac’s The Splendor of the Church 
a theological poem THE BRIDI 
rites Father McDonnell will be one of 
wooks of the year $3.5 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
CROSSROADS 
By WALTER J. ONG, SJ. 


A critical appraisal of the challenge 

American Catholics meet in contemporary 
ociety, this volume gives special attention 
to the religious-secular encounter of our 
times. Discussing the relationship of the 
logy and technology and the problem of 
effective communication between Church 
and Institution, Father Ong emphasizes 
throughout the need for a continuing dia 
logue between members of all faiths. $3.5 
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FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING 
IN AMERICA 

by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

Macmillan. $3.75 
This is a timely and valuable book 
written with assurance and clarity by 
probably the best-equipped authority 
in the field. Father Weigel is a profes- 
sor of Ecclesiology, dealing with prob- 
lems and questions of the Church, and 
so has been forced to evaluate the im- 
pact of his teaching on the religious 
life of Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
He has never been satisfied to deliver 
dry-as-dust, pat solutions to sleepy- 
eyed seminarians. His mind and his 
method are too dynamic ever to be 
soporific. He never refuses to say what 
he thinks either from fear of error or 
fear of wounding an adversary. A 
penetrating and agile mind protects 
him from the former and a pervasive 
charity from the latter. 

It should not be thought that this 
book is a sequel to Pope John’s an- 
nouncement of the coming Ecumenical 
Council. Father Weigel has little to say 
on Ecumenism as such. Rather he is 
concerned with the possibilities and 
materials for a dialogue between Cath- 
olics and Protestants on an informal 
level here in the United States. “Not 
formally,” he says, “in the meetings of 
the World Council, for which Cath- 
olics have nonetheless respect and 
goodwill. We can meet efficiently and 
cordially in many small local groups 
in which with Christian freedom and 
love we can speak our minds 
hearts.” 

Such meetings undoubtedly will be 
at the instance of well-equipped lay- 
men of both sides plus the active en- 
couragement and participation of 
priests and ministers. This could well 
be the activity and goal of a high level 


and 


lay apostolate, inspired not with the 
immediate zeal of convert-makers but 
with the long vision of Christ’s love. 

With this in mind, Father Weigel 
explores the Catholic and Protestant 
approach to truth, the role of religion 
in American society, Catholic com- 
munication with non-Catholics, a 
study of the American Catholic thing, 
Catholic and Protestant theological po- 
sitions today. 

Father Weigel’s insights are so many 
and so constant that to start quoting 
them here would be like opening a 
dyke at flood-tide. Yet this is a neces- 
sary risk and here are a few which 
should provoke much consideration: 
“What prejudices contemporary man 
against the Catholic form of au- 
thority is that it is juridical. ... It 
will take much reflection for the Prot- 
estant to realize that he is as authori- 
tarian as the Catholic but in a different 
way.... The Catholic in the pluralistic 
world of today is more than a witness 
to the Gospel. He is also a neighbor 
to those who do not accept his witness. 
As a neighbor, he has the Christian 
duty to love his fellow even though he 
be a Samaritan. ... The problem of 
communication across the Catholic- 
non-Catholic barrier falls primarily on 
the Catholic. ... Today, the American 
non-Catholic also wants to encounter 
the American Catholic qua Catholic. 
This feeling is actually stronger on the 
non-Catholic than on the Catholic 
side.” 

Faith and Understanding in Amer- 
ica is a book which faces facts and at- 
tempts to evoke a Christian spirit 
from these facts. It is at once an opti- 
mistic and a sympathetic book chal- 
lenging both Catholics and Protestants 
to work out the truth in charity. 

ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 
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THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES 

by William Lynch, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
In Father Lynch’s view, the mass 
media, in particular television and mo- 
tion pictures, have gained a cultural 
monopoly which threatens the na- 
tional welfare. The danger is fourfold. 
By obscuring the distinction between 
fantasy and reality, the Image Indus- 
try creates a dream world and clouds 
the real significance of human life. 
Secondly, human. sensibility, man’s 
feeling and passion, is the stuff with 
which the creative artist works. But 
where the artist opens up new vistas 
to the soul, the image maker narrows 
and restricts. Art becomes entertain- 
ment, the universal palliative. 

The third threat of the cultural 
monopoly is to man’s freedom. Father 
Lynch rightly relates human freedom 
to the range of human imagination. 
But the mass media is content to 
duce” 


“se- 
the imagination, fixing it upon 
the lowest common denominator. Such 
fixation is slavery. The final danger 
Father Lyneh “the magnificent 
too quickly to the 
the spectacular, the dream, 
the magnificent skipping in the 
process all those intermediate reali- 
man and nature which might 
give some support to our leaping.” 
his which often character- 
izes the product of the Image Indus- 
try, only further dulls the imagination. 
rhe antidote to this cultural monop- 
oly is “pluralism.” Father Lynch is 
not advising trust-busting, but a plural- 
ism in the product of the Industry. 
This ean be accomplished only by the 
combined efforts of the artist, the the- 
ologian, the critic, and the educator. 
Father Lynch places particular stress 
upon the collaboration of the artist 
and the theologian, pointing out that 
the role of the latter cannot be merely 
that of a censor. Art and theology, 
each in its own way, strives for truth 
and truth is needed badly. 
Father Lynch's book is a 
ing analysis of a grave and often ig- 
nored national problem. The mass 
media tend to flatten and restrict the 
popular imagination. This is a threat 
to freedom at its very source. The re- 
sponsibility of the artist, the theolo- 
gian, the critic, and the educator is 


calls 


. « « Which 
splendid, 
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grave. The Image Industries is a call 
to arms. It should be heeded. 

This reviewer, however, feels that 
Father Lynch has failed to come to 
grips with an important aspect of the 
problem. Much of modern entertain- 
ment is passive. The demand “to be 
entertained” has only increased with 
growth of leisure time. The high stand- 
ard of living and improved technology 
make it possible to fill the demand on 
a vast seale. This is the Image Indus- 
try—entertainment, mass-produced. 

The Industry must turn to the crea- 
tive artist. Nor is it startling to find 
the artist entertaining. Shakespeare, 
Mozart, Beethoven—all were popular 
entertainers. What creates the special 
problem today is the vastness of the 
demand. The miles of film and hours 
of TV would spread the greatest genius 
pretty thin. As a matter of fact, Shakes- 
peare, Mozart and Beethooven are 
thin in spots. One shudders to con- 
template their fate today. 

The Mass Media can certainly be 
improved. But one wonders what the 
upper limit of the improvement is in 
the face of an evergrowing demand 
for entertainment. 

PHiture J. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.P. 
THE STATUS SEEKERS 

by Vance Packard 

David McKay. $4.50 
Vance Packard, the Savonarola_ of 
Madison Avenue, is at it again. Hav- 
ing exposed the psychological schem- 
ing of the advertising men in The Hid- 
den Persuaders, he now broadens his 
range and documents the snobbery of 
American society in The Status Seek- 
ers, 

jut this time he takes in a little too 
much territory. The Hidden Persuad- 
ers gave a fresh and chilling glimpse 
of commercial brainwashers sifting 
our psyches for every weakness and 
foible. The Status Seekers, on the 
other hand, relies heavily on material 
that has been on the sociology shelf 
for some time to conclude what most 
of us already know: too many Ameri- 
cans are involved in the rat race to 
acquire status. 

Packard’s main thesis is 
much snobbery will undermine our 
democratic society. On the contrary, 
what makes our society democratic is 


that so 
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the opportunity for people to get ahead 
economically and socially within the 
limits of justice and morality. If in 
the process they become snobs, that is 
unfortunate. 

When Packard leaves the higher 
reaches of sociology and becomes the 
fact-finding journalist, he is tops. For 
he is a superb reporter and The Slalus 
Seekers is crammed with interesting 
facts, old and new, skillfully woven 
together. Packard divides American 
class structure into the Diploma Elite 
and the Supporting Classes. The first 
includes the Real Upper Class (old 
families, “new rich,” prestige profes- 
sionals), Semi-Upper Class 
business men, mana- 
technicians, etec.). The second 
division is labeled the Sup- 
porting Classes which means (1) 
Limited Success Class, (2) Working 
Class, (3) Real Lower Class. The 
Limited Success Class includes secre- 
taries, clerks, craftsmen, foremen, 
small farmers, etc. The Working Class 
covers such groups as clerks, semi- 
skilled factory workers, truck drivers 
and miners. Standards for judging 
class standards exist on two levels: 
one includes wealth, occupation, col- 
lege education, automobiles, address, 
and other material possessions; the 
other is characterized by ethnic ori- 
gin, color, and religion. The “status 
symbols” vary from speech, manner 
and clothes, to standards in living 
tastes and membership’ in_ clubs, 
churches, and schools. 

The chapter on the American home 
replacing the automobile, as the new 
status symbol, is most revealing. Built- 
in “snob appeal” is part of the con- 
tractor’s game. Advertisements for 
homes emphasize French phrases like 
“C'est Magnifique!” and “Une 
ranche.” 

The Status Seekers is popular soci- 
ology done with a sure journalistic 
touch. Professional sociologists will 
learn little that is new. Others will dis- 
cover how fast our Babbitts have mul- 
tiplied. Needless to say, Packard de- 
cries the materialistic basis for judg- 
ing status by the symbols he has cited; 
and he makes a plea for replacement 
by standards based upon individual 
worth. 
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DECADE IN ELROPE 

by Barrett MeGurn 

Dutton. $5.00 
Since 1946 Barrett MeGurn has worked 
in Europe for the New York Herald 
Tribune, in Rome from 1946 to 1952, 
in Paris from 1952 to 1955, and again 
in Rome since 1955. His work brought 
him to each point of crisis or excite- 
ment, to Morocco in revolt, Egypt un- 
der invasion, Hungary in fugitive free- 
dom. He traveled widely in Yugo- 
slavia, Poland and Russia, studied at 
close range the postwar revival of Italy 
and France’s trying readjustment to 
loss of empire, reported the death of 
a pope and the election of a successor. 

All of these and many other experi- 
ences are recorded in Decade in Eu- 
rope. Mr. MeGurn has an enviable 
stvle, an admirable command of lan- 
guage, and an ability to assort his 
ideas and present them simply and 
logically. He is a man of considerable 
erudition, which permits him to pro- 
vide the kind of historical and cul- 
tural perspective the daily newspaper 
report almost inevitably lacks. 

This quality is most evident in the 
excellent chapters dealing with met- 
ropolitan France and with Italy. He 
describes very charmingly his own 
initial shock with both these countries 
because of the surface absence of all 
the virtues which he knew had made 
Europe great. Then he tells about his 
gradual penetration below the surface, 
where he found, in forms not quickly 
recognizable, at least some of the hu 
manity and heroism that persist. 

I can think of no more werthwhile 
reading for the American visiting EKu- 
rope for the first time. It will not only 
help toward better personal relations 
with the people he meets but make his 
trip intrinsically more rewarding. 

While others have written about 
Hungary’s brief moment of freedom 
and the Soviet perfidy which ended 
it, Mr. MeGurn’s account provides 
many intimate glimpses and an on- 
the-spot authority of one who saw the 
Russian tanks close the pincers and 
who also shared the asvlum of the 
American legation with Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

I regret that T cannot feel quite so 
enthusiastic about the chapters deal- 
ing with North Africa, Egypt and So- 
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viet Russia. It seems to me that Mr. 
McGurn’s perception was affected by 
the effect on the United States and its 
geostrategic policies of the attitudes, 
actions and decisions he reported from 
these countries. 

Whatever the reasons, he is un- 
sympathetic, looking from the outside 
and consequently touching only the 
surface phenomena. A regime or a 
movement commanding such loyalties 
and achieving such results has neces- 
sarily a positive content, however per- 
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One final remark: Mr. McGurn is 
openly though never obtrusively a 
Catholic in all he writes, and this adds 
a further dimension to his work. He 
is undoubtedly an excellent ambas- 
sador of the United States wherever 
he goes. 

Gary MAcEoIn 


ELIZABETH THE GREAT 
by Elizabeth Jenkins 
Coward-McCann. $5.00 

I am sure that any author writing on 
the reign of the last Tudor is com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances 
to be partisan. This is not because of 
any perversity. It is primarily because 
the history of the last Tudor is so in- 
terwoven with politics, with religion, 
with high adventure, with tragie com- 
edy. Elizabeth the Great shares this 
community of predisposition with 
Prescott’s Mary Tudor, with Hughes’ 
Reformation in England (Vol. TID), 
with Chapman’s The Last Tudor King, 
with Oliver’s The Lion and the Rose, 
with Williamson’s The Conspirators 
and the Crown, and for that matter, 
with my own The First of the Puritans. 
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We predict that future writers will 
unconsciously (we hope) shape their 
thoughts on the same. anvil. 

Elizabeth Jenkins has written an ar- 
gumentative book and if we may ven- 
ture a criticism, a thesis that is liter- 
ally loaded with dynamite. Far be it 
from this reviewer to apply the match 
which would set it off. Others, more 
erudite and conversant with the Eliza- 
bethan myth, will undoubtedly do that 
without any assistance. But in the end 
the reading public will have the last 
word; and one can reasonably envi- 
sion Elizabeth the Great holding her 
own for many moons to come on the 
best seller list. 

There is the enigmatic claim of the 
truly great Cecilia Veronica Wedg- 
wood, author of two superb Caroline 
historical works, The King’s Peace and 
The King’s War; “Elizabeth is still, for 
the English, an incandescent figure.” 
And I am happy to hang my own con- 
clusion of Mary Stuart on that peg 
despite the Jenkins’ evidence from 
Kirk O’Field and the “evidence” of the 
very questionable Casket Letters 
which drove poor Mary to the block 
at Fotheringhay. As long as the peo- 
ple of Scotland cherish their great 
heritage, the story of Mary Stuart will 
Le remembered. 

My personal view is sustained by 
the text of the book and of the histori- 
cal verities so confidently put down 
by Elizabeth Jenkins. Undeniably, 
there is a plethora of incontrovertible 
truth skillfully covering the debatable 
paragraphs in the work. But her truths 
are not sufliciently obese to conceal 
from the eyes of the discerning reader 
the genuinely Anglican mentality of 
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Miss Jenkins. From page 11 to page 
324 she has “let the punishment fit the 
crime.” And a writer who does that 
is apt to handle history a bit carelessly. 

Miss Jenkins writes her entire book 
con amore. Elizabeth I must get a good 
press, and willy-nilly she is going to 
get it. It is all right to strike a well- 
merited blow at the sadistic Topcliffe, 
and to express a kindly sympathy for 
the sufferings of our martyrs such as 
Campion, Southwell and Weston. But 
the frightful injustice of the grinding 
Penal Code enacted by Elizabeth is, in 
the Anglican manner, still laid at the 
door of Pius V. It is hardly just to por- 
tray as a genuine hero the despicable 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, inveterate foe of 
Catholicism, who was undeniably the 
midwife at Elizabeth’s accouchement 
when the Establishment became what 
it is to this day, an accomplished fact. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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14 *THE LIVELY ARTS OF 
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top TV star—while remaining a $395 


simple, religious family man. 


17 THE NATIONAL 

CATHOLIC ALMANAC 

comp. Franciscan clerics 
Every Catholic family needs this famous 
handbook packed with up-to-the-minute 
information on all matters pertaining to the 


Church. Invaluable as reference $975 


for students. 


18 “OUR LADY OF THE FOREST 
Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 
Delightful for family reading, for the bedside 
table, for traveling! Here are one hundred 
and forty brief meditations on the Blessed 


Mother, under a fresh assortment $995 


of headings. 
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19 *THE ROSE UNPETALED 
Blanche Morteveille 

We strongly recommend to the young adult 

reader this life of St. Therese, the Little 

Flower. There is today such a scarcity of 

“greatness in littleness”, we need to $375 

know her secret. 


20 THE SACRED HEART IN 
THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 
Margaret Williams 

Mother Williams has collected extracts from 

the writings of saints and theologians of all 

ages, revealing the value of this 

great devotion for all. $375 


21 THE SAINTS AND OUR 
CHILDREN 
Mary Reed Newland 
Out of her rich parental experience, Mrs. 
Newland has chosen particularly suitable 
saints to help mothers and fathers 
attract children to sanctity. $395 


22 SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 
Lucile Hasley 
Lucile Hasley is one of those rare humorists 
who can serve up innocent merriment and 


food for thought on the same platter. 00 
You'll roar—but learn, too! $3 


23 °ST. DOMINIC: 

PILGRIM OF LIGHT 

Gerard K. Brady 
An absorbing account of the life of the 
founder of the Order of Preachers. Here is 
fascinating, fast-moving history... concise, 
clear, meant to be enjoyed by the 95 
whole family. $3 


24 THIS IS THE MASS 

Henri Daniel-Rops 
Magnificently illustrated with more than 20 
full page photos of Bishop Sheen celebrating 
Mass in his private chapel. Learn what the 
Mass is, the meaning of what takes $495 
place before your eyes! 
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25 YANKEE PAUL 

Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. 
The definitive biography of the founder of 
the Paulist Fathers... the first complete ac- 
count of the first crucial 38 years in the 
adventure-packed life of Father $695 


Isaac Thomas Hecker 


26 YOU 

M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
This refreshing, readable book is actually a 
penetrating look at you ...not as others see 
you, not as you see yourself... but as God 


sees you, which means as you $450 


really are. 


Starred (*) titles are also for young adults 


27 BERNADETTE AND 

THE LADY 

Hertha Pauli 
Our Lady's appearance to Bernadette results 
in the great spiritual drama of our $] 95 


day—Lourdes 


32 GOVERNOR AL SMITH 

Hon. James A. Farley and 

James C. G. Conniff 
The colorful story of the New York governor 
and Presidential candidate, and $] 95 
politics of his day. 


TH 3 


28 CATHOLIC CAMPUSES: 
STORIES OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
Rosemarian V. Staudacher 

Events and personalities of 

10 Catholic cellenan $] 95 

29 CHAMPIONS IN 
SPORTS AND SPIRIT 
Ed Fitzgerald 

The story of Gil Hodges, Rocky Marciano, 

Bob Cousy, Maurice Richard, Mau $] 95 


reen Connolly, Yogi Berra 


30 ST. DOMINIC AND 
THE ROSARY 

Catherine Beebe 
Ihe great founder of the Dominicans 
learns the Rosary from Our Lady $1 95 
31 FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY 

Virginia Lee Bishop and Jim Bishop 
Story of the courageous chaplain of the 


famous “Fighting Sixty-Ninth” regi- 95 
ment in World War I $] 


33 KATERI TEKAKWITHA, 
MOHAWK MAID 
Evelyn M. Brown 
An Indian girl, the “Lily of the Mohawks”, 
becomes a model of holiness to 
+ people and the New World $] 95 
34 KIT CARSON OF 
THE OLD WEST 
Mark Boesch 
Kit Carson’s career as trapper, guide, $] 95 


Indian scout, army colonel 
35 ST. JOAN, 

THE GIRL SOLDIER 

Louis de Wohl 
Joan of Arc, prompted by saintly voices, 
holds her banner high and rides to 95 
victory for God and France $1 
36 ST. THERESE AND 

THE ROSES 

Helen Walker Homan 
The story of the Litthe Flower, St. Therese, 
of her four sisters, her home, and $] 95 


her convent life 


Here’s a great opportunity to stock up on 
all the wonderful reading you've been promising 
yourself (and the children) this summer 
and get one of the exciting books below FREI 
when you order 3 or more! Look ahead and order 
for gifts too—books are top favorites! 
Also see books on back cover 


CHECK THE FREE BOOK YOU WANT BELOW: 


[| JAMES GILLIS, PAULIST 
- James F. Finley, C.S.P. 
The first biography of Father Gillis, probably the best 
known Paulist priest of our century in America, The 
author's penetrating study contains much fascinating new 
material. A $3.95 value 


["] THE OFFICIAL GUIDE TO CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
sponsored by N.C.W.C. Dept. of Education 


At last!—complete information for students, parents, teach- 
ers, guidance counselors, about all Catholic colleges, 
boarding schools, nursing schools, seminaries, etc. Facts, 
facilities, costs, etc. A $2.95 value 


YOUR FAMILY CIRCLE 
Sister Jean Patrice, C.S.J. 


Lifesaver for parents, this book is a tremendous help for 
the whole family through its sane and sensible approach to 
the very special problems of those active pre-school 
youngsters A $2.75 valve 


CIRCLE BOOKS YOU WANT BELOW 


Send books circled below, and bill me. Witt 
FREE book checked above 
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SEE INSIDE OF FLAP FOR CHOICE OF FREE BOOKS 


AN AMERICAN AMEN 

John LaFarge, S.J. 
A great American Jesuit priest, intellectual 
leader and exponent of racial justice, sums up 
his personal credo in a warm, moving and 


penetrating analysis of life today $375 
*BERNADETTE 
Marcelle Auclair 


Just 100 years ago, our Blessed Mother ap- 
peared to the teenager Bernadette at Lourdes 
Here is the whole exciting story 
with many fine photographs $350 
3 THE CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT ON MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 
John L. Thomas, S.J. 
A mature, penetrating and readable analysis 
of the Catholic concept of marriage and the 
family, and its relation to many 50 
current practices $3 
4 OF CELL AND CLOISTER 
Doley C. Moss 
A readable history of the leading religious 
orders which form an integral part of the 
Church. Key figures, saints and 
founders, are portrayed $4oo 
5 CROWN OF GLORY: THE 
LIFE OF POPE PIUS XII 
Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe 
The absorbing story of our late great Pope 
his childhood, diplomatic career, coronation, 
canonization of Pius X, the Holy 95 
Year, etc $4 
6 DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
Preparing for the Later Years 
Roma Rudd Turkel 
The book the experts say you should read 
and re-read! First Catholic approach to 


problems of aging witty, wise, $375 
practical, refreshing to read 


7 A DICTIONARY OF SAINTS 
comp. Donald Attwater 

A concise, carefully compiled home dictionary 

for ready reference. Includes more than 2500 

saints and beati who figure in the 4- 9 

volume Butler's Lives of the Saints. $3 5 


“GREAT CATHOLICS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Theodore Maynard 
From earliest explorers to famous people of 
our own century ...21 notable Catholics are 


portrayed in this thrilling panorama 75 
of the Church. $3 


9 *THE GOLDEN DOOR 
Katherine Burton 

The fascinating true story of Katharine 

Drexel, the girl born to vast wealth who gave 

up the world and, as Mother Drexel, worked 

among the American Negroes $375 

and Indians 


10 “I MET A TRAVELLER 

Kurt Becker 
This is a book to open your eyes! It describes 
Communist tactics against the Church, as 


well as the high heroism of the $350 


vicims of Communism. 


1] “JESUS, SON OF DAVID 
Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 

A delightful version of Jesus’ life on earth, 

interwoven with deft fictional touches that 

relate it in a fresh, thought-provoking way 


to our modern, everyday lives $325 


and conditions 


12 LAND OF CAIN 

Peter Lappin 
Northern Ireland provides the setting for 
this story of suspense and adventure in 


which Brian Tracey's fight is part $395 


of the fury of the ILR.A 


See Other Books Inside for All Ages 
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